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of any other—and more is giv 


The obligations placed tpon any automo- 
bile tire are largely in direct proportion to 


its acknowledged rank. 


oodrich 
Reena Tires 


Made to fit all types of rims—live up to their reputation 


They represent the highest development of 


sensible tire principles—are efficient, complete and 
well balanced tires—along with the quality prin- 


ciple of service. 


There is no sound reason why you should pay more 


for any tires than the Goodrich schedule: 


More is expected of a Goodrich Tire than 
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Size Trond Prices Treed Prices fanz a, 
30x3 $11.70 $12.65 $2.80 
30x 3%): 15.75 17.00 3.50 
32x3% 16.75 18.10 3.70 
33x4 23.55 25.25 4.75 
34x4 24.35 26.05 4.90 
34x44 33.00 35.00 6.15 
35 34% 34.00 36.05 6.30 
36 x 4% 35.00 37.10 6.45 
37x5 41.95 44.45 7.70 
38x5% 54.00 57.30 8.35 
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Ever have sick animals? Are you 





familiar with the cause and cure of 





the common ailments of farm stock? 





Do you know how to handle sick animals ? 


Do you know how to take 


pulse, count the respirations, put on a bandage, give a ball of medicine, make just the 


Success with farm stock 


handling live stock. 


right kind of poultice ? Or do you call a veterinarian to do these simple things for you > 


Have you learned the simple symptoms of th 
and what to do for a quick recovery > Or 
themselves, or becoming so bad as to require professional medical attendance ? 


€ common-occurring troubles 


do you just let things run their course, curing 


has as its basis a knowledge of 


health and disease, especially what promotes health and an 
acquaintance with the common ‘diseases of farm animals. 
This knowledge is most easily obtained from printed text, and a yeteri- 
nary book that is an authority is necessary to everyone owning or 


The Farmer’s Veterinarian 


Written by Charles W. Barkett, assisted by fourteen 
leading veterinarians 


is unquestionably the best book of its kind ever produced. 
It is practical, easily understood and “authoritative. Profusely 
illustrated with superb inserts and a 
This book presents a satisfactory guide for farmers in the treat- 


many drawings. 


he _— ment of disease, care and management of live stock when 





288 Pages, Sx7 1-2 inches _— sick. 


AGRICULTURIST, 1 yr. 


AMERICAN 
52 issues, about 1500 of reading 
The Farmers Veterinarian 
: 288 pages, cloth bound 


Address all orders to 


It has 288 pages, 5 x 744 inches in size. 


OUR OFFER: This book in cloth binding given FREE 


}ze=- $1.00 


One copy of the book, The Farmer’s Veterinarian, is given with one yeas's subscrip- 
tion. now, 80 as to be sure to get one, but remember that when this book is | 
taken no other present can be had except by paying for an additional year’s subscription. 
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Clincher for Good Roads 


It is claimed that Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pa, has been reduced to second 
place among the wealthiest counties 
in the United States, because Los An- 
geles county, Cal, has developed good 
roads and thus increased its wealth 
till it ranks first. Herein lies one of 
the strongest of arguments for good 
roads. For half a.century Lancaster 
has been at the top of the list. The 
point is not whether it will again lead 
nor whether it will develop its roads 
in the attempt to lead, but whether it 
and every other county in every state 
will see that good roads have a direct 
effect upon the wealth of the com- 


munity, and having seen, take steps 
to improve. 

These thoughts are suggested by 
Prof D. H. Winslow, a. government 
road specialist, who recently spoke in 
Berks county, Pa. The following epi- 


grammatic remarks make his points 
all the more striking :**‘Move the farm 
half way to town by halving the 
time.”’ ‘“‘When trade is dull look out 
for bad roads.” “Buyer and seller are 
when the roads are im 
“The question today is not 
bow far is it, but how long does it 
take to get there?” ‘tA dollar spent 
at home circulates twice in one week; 
it equals $100 a year. The dollar 
spent at home works at home, while 
the dollar spent abroad works for 
the other fellow.” “It is useless for 
business men to advertise their wares 
the farmer can get over the 
buy the goods.” 


From Producer to Consumer 
E. L. KEASEY, MICHIGAN 

The crowning advantage in selling 
direct to consumers is that of know- 
ing who your purchasers are and in 
being able to take a hand in your own 
price-making. It is hard.to educate 
city people. to the Advantage of this 
direct deal system, their general claim 
being that they are not acquainted 
with farmers, and that they do not 
like the idea of dealing with people 
whom they cannot see. This same 
objection holds true with the farmer, 
he feeling that the chances of seng- 
ing his produce to entire strangers is 
too great. But how about it when he 


passable.” 


unless 
roads to 














Mention This Journal vives 


pad , 


In writing any of our advertisers. You 


very quick reply if you do. 


consigns his stuff to a promiscuous 
and totally unknown bunch of com- 
mission merchants? He receives his 


check or returns, maybe, but his 
knowledge of the disposal of his 
goods ever remains a mystery. He 


has no means at hand whereby he 
can find out as to who purchased his 
goods or the price he paid. His iden- 
tity. or property rights are ended 
when his goods leaves his farm. 

How changed are the conditions in 
the. private order system! In order 
to make it a success the producer is 
compelled to put up good, straight 
goods. To be honest with commission 
men is rapidly coming-to be consid- 
ered as wicked; while with direct 
dealing anything short of honor in 
packing means early ruin to business. 
In this. man-to-man deal there is a 
chance for redress; as, if goods are 
not up to agreement they may be 
refused; or, if prices are too high a 
quick adjustment may be made. 

Building Up a Private Trade 

Deal only in good goods, packed 
honestly in clean and attractive pack- 
ages. ‘ 

Send all grades less than No 2 to the 
slaughter house, South Water street, 
Chicago. 

Write to customers as often as pos- 
sible describing in detail: the nature 
of your shipment; say if a mixed bar- 
rel, box or sack, giving the nature of 
eontents as to kind, keeping quality 
and why contents were thus mixed. 
This we often do, as many of our cus- 
tomers are not posted on varieties, 
and write us only to-~send them a 
variety of things good. While this is 
often quite a bother, yet it gives to 
the deal something akin to friendship. 
and, if viewed from no other stand- 
point than that.of policy, it pays. We 
already have orders for mixed. barrels 
of winter apples and we always pack 
them in the order of their keeping 
qualities, thus making them of double 
value to the consumer, besides prov- 
ing to them that we have a brotherly 
interest in them outside of the cash 
returns. 

We secure. our customers through 
good things said about us by those 
whom we have served, which often 
results in our being unable to fill or- 
ders entirely from our own stock, in 
which case -we buy from neighbors, 





always being careful that goods thus 
bought are as good as our own. 
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Oar w nee department is the larg 
of its kind in the country. Every foo 
fence is guaranteed to be the best buy for 









the money. Here is un example. 20 in 


Rod Central Junior Special Farm Fence at 


iJ 1l-2c a 5 
j We Will Save You Fencing Money 





ust figure out your requirement whether Farm Hog 
‘oultry or Road Fence, send for our Big 1914 Catalog 
and you will agree with us that we can save you big 
money. All Fencing fully guaranteed. 


Write for Our 1914 Catalog 
gente ining thousands of bargains in farm implements 
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Y Sew Wind Milis, a, 
Raggies Ww one, Furnaces, Stoves, ata. 4 


CENTRAL ROOFING & SUPPLY Co. 
1501-7 S. Sangamon St. Dept. 175 Chicago, Illinnis 


Send Today for FREE Catalo 


Discing Harrows--it’s FREE. 
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Fish Brand _.+/ 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Not a dressy “near™ 
waterproof, but a roomy ° 

jort-giving service coat 
that will protect you through 
thick and thin in the wettest 
weather. 


$3 00 AT YOUR 

. DEALER'S 

We print plainly on every label 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


and we mean it 


Identified ° 
TOWERS ivan A. J. TOWER CO. 
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incidental big jobs, if you own one of these re 
able machines. Simple enough for a boy to © 

Dependable and durable. e guara ntee 
every part—unconditionally—feor S y*ars. 











Badger” Engines cost little to run. Co-* 
fuel which is not turned into power. Dev: 
power than rated. Speed adjustabic at wi! 
6 , need no blocking because perfect 
anced, 


earing parte case hardened and 1s 
wer plant for grind 
} t-te churn. : 






Use gas, gasoline or crude oil. Finest 
, wood sawing, fodder 
separator or milking machines. Made 
im portadle, semi-p-rtabie and stationary types, 
21-900 30 H. P. Send for Catalog ngi- 
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Growing the Great Corn Crop. 
Lack of Drainage a Great Drawback--Lime on Corn for Clover-~-Legumes Supply Nitrogen, Manures and Heavy Soil 


Store the Potassium, but Phosphorus Is Required~-Superior Seed Pays --Fully Ripened Crop--Shape of Ear 
Unimportant but Length Counts—-Money in Testing Seed--By F. A. Welton of Ohio Experiment Station 


; IKELY most of the fields in which 

is to be grown the corn crop of 

1914 have already been _ selected, 
On farms where a_ systematic rotation 
of crops is followed, the choice of field 
is, excépt under abnormal conditions, pre- 
scribed in advance and usually falls on sod 
land. Probably most of these sods will re- 
ceive @ light coating of manure, but if there 
is not enough to go around, the poorer spots 
only will be thus favored. 

As usual no doubt, the yield will. be re- 
duced very materially on account of-lack of 
thorough drainage. While it is rather hard 
to explain, nevertheless it is true, that many 
farmers, those who would not think of 
putting out a crop without the liberal use 
of manure and fertilizers, plant corn year 
after year on poorly drained land knowing 
that maximum yields cannot be expected, in 
ease the weather happens to be wet for the 
first month or so after planting. 

A wet soil is a cold soil, and will not be 
suitable for plantifg till severa] days later 
than thoroughly drained land. There is little 
doubt that the yield to an 
acre might be increased sev- 


venient after the ground is plowed. While 
lime is offered on the market under many 
different names there are in reality but three 
principal forms—burned, hydrated and _car- 
bonate or original limestone. Experiments 
at the Ohio. station, extending over a period 
of eight years, indicate that when these are 
used in equivalent amounts, and the lime- 
stone is comparatively fine, there is little or 
no difference in effectiveness. 

All things considered, it is perhaps best 
to use limestone providing the cost laid down 
at. the farm will permit. Of course, if the 
cost of applying two tons of limestone ex- 
ceeds that of applying one ton of burned, or 
approximately 1 1-3 of hydrated, then it would 
hardly be advisable to use the former. No 
rule can be laid down regarding quantity, as 
some soils need more and some less. Buta 
safe first application for most land is one 
ton of burned lime or its equivalent, approx- 
imately 1 1-3 tons of hydrated or two tons of 
the finely ground limestone. For. distribut- 
ing, a regular lime drill is most satisfactory. 
Whatever may have been the method of 


development of the grain. Also in the feed- 
ing of live stock there is ultimately a great 
loss of phosphorus to the farm, because a 
large amount of this element is used in the 
development of the bony framework of the 
animals. Therefore, it matters not whether 
grail is sold or whether it is fed to live stock 
and the latter sold; in either event there is 
a heavy drain on the phosphorus content—a 
drain which has resulted in the development 
of a hunger for phosphorus on most farms. 

Furthermore, this hunger is not materially 
satisfied by large applications of manure be- 
cause manure is a fertilizer relatively defi- 
cient in the same’ element, an average ton 
carrying two or three times as much nitro- 
gen and potassium as phosphorus. In other 
words, manure and most soils are both rela- 
tively poor in the same element—phosphorus. 
This fact is well illustrated by some work 
of the Ohio station which has now been in 
progress 16 years. In this work then has been 
applied to one tract of land manure at the 
rate of eight tons an acre once in three years, 
or every time the land eomes into corn, the 
rotation being corn, wheat and 
clover. 





eral bushels by thorough 
drainage, The fine thing about 
such an investment is that it 
yields a profit from the first 
and for an indefinite time to 
come. It may not be too late 
yet for many growers to do 
something to relieve this con- 
dition, 


Lime on Corn for Clover 


In the purchase of commer- 
cial fertilizers the idea is to 
enrich the soil in some one or 
all of three different elements 
—nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash. Pound for pound 
nitrogen .costs three or four 
times as. much as either of 
the other elements; hence the 
importance of getting this ele- 
ment through some source 
other than the fertilizer sack, 
such as stable manure or the 
growing Of leguminous crops 
like clover and alfalfa. But 
such crops grow successfully 
only on sweet soils; hence the 
necessity for liming all soils 








On an equal tract of land, 
in the same rotation there has 
been applied manure at the 
same rate, eight tons, but ma- 
nure to which there had been 
added previously, in the sta- 
ble, either acid phosphate or 
floats, at the rate of 40 pounds 
to the ton. The increase in 
corn, wheat and clover, due 
to “the application of this 
phosphatic fertilizer, has not 
only paid for the fertilizer but 
has left an average net profit 
of $12.44 an acre for the rota- 
tion. iIn other words, on an 
investment of $2.40 an acre in 
phosphorus there has been 
realized a net profit of approx- 
imately 600%. From the fore- 
going it would seem that it is 
possible for many growers to 
realize profitable increases 
from the use of a little phos- 
phorus. 

Some of the poorer farms, 
farms where clover does not 
grow luxuriantly and espe- 
cially where there is little or 








that are acid or sour. This 
condition is quite universal 
Outside the Hmestone sections, 
and even in the limestone * re- 
gions there are many farms 
on which clover is not doing 
a8 well as formerly and whicb 
are beginning to respond to 
applications of lime, ‘Repeated failures of 
tlover and the growth of sorrel are indi- 
tations of acidity, and the farmer who 
through such difficulties as these is hav- 
ing trouble in getting crops -of clover, 
Sught to make haste to apply lime. Consid- 
/*ring all crops, it has been fairly well 
_ demonstrated that the most favorable point 
» in the Totation at which to apply lime is on 
"e corn gfound, putting it on as soon as con- 


¥; 


size of the stalks. 


quirement or environment. 
of seed on the very farm where the corn is grown, 


Training Corn to Do Man’s Bidding 


The two-plots of torn shown in the picture are of the same variety. 
One has been selected for earliness, the other for lateness. 
By making use of the tendency in all plants to 
change and variation it is easily possible to fit a variety to any re- 
The secret of big corn yields is selection 


farming it is a pretty safe estimate that on 
land which has been under cultivation for 


at least half or three-quarters of a century, 


there is likely to be need for phosphorus. 
This is for the reason that in selling either 
grain or live stock, and there are few farms 
from which one or both is not sold, there is 
a heavy drain on the phosphorus content of 
the soil. Practically three-fourths of the 
phosphorus used by plants is utilized in the 


no manure available, will need 
a little nitrogen and possibly 
some potassium. Ultimately, 
however, with the use of lime 
and the growing of clover and 
other legumes these worn-out 
“soils can be brought up to a 
point where practically all 
that will need to be purchased wil be 
phosphorus. 

By far the greatest gain possible in yield 
of corn and other crops is that which comes 
through the proper management of the soil, 
but the cheapest gain attainable is that which 
is made possible through the use of superior 
seed. In the choice of seed corn, adaptabil 
ity is of far greater importance than is any 
particular variety name. What is needed 
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Peete w , 

is @ variety which will get ripe not only t 
‘the very longest season, but rather one which 
may be relied upon to mature in the aver- 
age length season. See illustration on previ- 
ous page,’ 

- & few years ago the Ohio station imported 
seed from Kansas, Illinois.and from several 
points in southern Ohio. This seed was 
grown on the station farm beside thoroughly 
adapted home-grown seed. While the yield 
of one of the imported varieties exceeded that 
of the home grown in the fall, in the spring, 
all fell below the home-grown. The average 
yield of all the imported varieties was 64.3 
bushelg, while the yield of the home-grown 
variety was 75.7 bushels, a gain in favor of 
the latter of 11.4 bushels. Occasionally, it 
may become necessary #0 send away for seed, 
but wherever possible, a safer plan is to use 
the best available in the neighborhood. If 
this is not entirely satisfactory as regards 
time of maturity, careful field selection will 
speedily effect the desired change. 

Experiments indicate that in normal sea- 
sons, length of ear seems to bear an impor- 
tant relation to yield. With home grown 
seed, therefore, it is advasable to select ears 
of good average length, or even a little above 
rather than below the standard. Twenty 
tests extending through eight years seem to 
indicate that shape of ear is insignificant. 
Reasonably well filled butts and tips with 
medium shank seem desirable. Chaffy ears 
indicate lateness and poor quality and should 
therefore be avoided. Those of medium in- 
dentation,’ that is, Geaag nantes, are to be 
preferred, . 

Without a full stand of plants maximum 
yields are, of course, impossible. What con- 
stitutes such a stand varies with conditions. 
On some soils a good stand would be 10,000 
plants; on others 12,000. With hills 314 feet 
apart each .way,; there are 3555 hills on an 
acre. At the Ohio station an average of ¢ight 
years is 10,665 plants, three stalks a hill. This 
thickness of planting has given the highest 
yield of good merchantable corn, though a 
little larger yield of total corn of soméwhat 
poorer quality has come from four’ stalks to 
the hill, 


Vitality and Planting 

One of the chief causes of poor stand is 
inferior seed. Every poor ear planted means 
a loss of three to 10 bushels an acre. In 
1911, at the Ohio station, tested seed yielded 
3% bushels an acre more than untested seed. 
This gain, though small, valued at 50 cents 
2 bushel, paid $5.83 an hour for the time spent 
in conducting the germination test. Counte 
ing labor at 20 cents an hour the profit on 
such an investment would amount to more 
than 280%. Manifestly there is a chance for 
many corn growers to spend some time with 
profit in testing their.seed. For the sake of 
uniformity in dropping it is advisable to pass 
the seed through a grader in order to remove 
the irregularly shaped kernels. If a grader is 
not available much may be accomplished by 
shelling off the butt and tip kernels; though 
from the standpoint of productivity, these 
kernels are not inferior, as has been shown 
by long-time tests, conducted at the Ohio 
and other stations. ° 

Taking one year with another, early plant- 
ing means more and better corn. At the 
Ohio station as an average of six years, .there 
has been found a difference of over 26 bush- 
els an acre, due solely to difference in time of 
planting, May 5 to 10 being the most favor- 
abie season. Drilled corn maybe expected 
to yield a little more than hilled, but where 
weeds are bad and where labor is scarce, it 
is doubtful if the increase will offset the extra 
amount of labor involved. ~While it is im- 
portant to know that an observance of ethe 
above suggestions would result in an appre- 
clable increase in yield it is of equal moment 
to realize that the grain might be realized 
at a nice profit on the cost. 


~- 
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_ Hog a Mortgage Lifter—in the selection of 
' breed animals more attention should be paid 


ree to the individual qualities than to the particu- 


" ar ‘lar breed. Breed alone does net determine 


good breeding stock, but best results are at- 
al Pesos the detger breeds and typés. 





CANASTOTA MUCK: LAND ONIONS 
ALBERT E. WILKINSON, NEW YORK 

About 30 years ago a large swamp in 
Canastota was covered with maple, elm and 
ash trees and a mixture of elder, dogwood, 
willow and other shrubs able to grow .in 
Swampy places. Then an attempt to -clear 
it for growing cultivated.crops was begun. 
The next year one,or two other men started 
in to clear the land) ditch it and start crop 
work. Corn and peas were among the first 
crops grown, onions and -celery followed. 
As more men bought and cleared land, the 
acreage in these two latter crops increased 
until today there are 1800 to 2000 acres of 
them. Lettuce, carrots, tomatoes, beans, ‘cau- 
liflower, etc, are also grown in a limited way. 

When onions were first raised many of 
the men had never grown them before. Others 
had grown them on upland, where culture 
is different from that on the muck. Upland 
onion growing is mostly in single rows with 
a definite space between each plant; there 
a thick stand needs thinning. On muck soils 
the .plants can be left very thick, as the soil 
is so soft and mellow that when the bulbs 
form they push each other out of the way 
without any injury. Often rows on muck 
are four or five onions wide, a great advan- 
tage in saving labor and seed and increasing 
the crop. 

The early growers began with very small 


amounts of fertilizer, feeling their way—300. 


to 400 pounds to the acre or, in some Cases, 
even less. Today we find men using 800 to 
900 pounds, or even more, of a 2-8-10 mix- 
ture. Various experiments are being*carried 
on to ascertain whether or not this amount 
is most economical. 


Drainage Problems Solved 


Drainage was a serious problem, but on 
completing the seven-mile state ditch, which 
practically drains this section, the question 
resolved itself into merely keeping the ditches 
clean. However, these ditches had to be dug 
and. graded, so the surplus water could be 
carried off and so the water table would be 
somewhat lowéred. The ditches must be 
straight, the bottom of a. gradual slope or 
grade to force the water to ruh. Surplus 
dirt or muck must be disposed ef in some 
way. 

The two first are merely questions of a 
line to keep the ditch straight, and perhaps 
the use of a level or a workman with a good 
eye to grade the bottom properly. The sur- 
plus muck, however, on the bank required 
attention...-At first some growers thought 
spreading it around would do, but it was 
found that the ditches filled very quickly, 
and it was demonstrated that a small bank 
of earth on each edge of the ditch is neces- 
sary to kéepsthe surface soil from washing 
in. Most of the ditches today, therefore, 
have slight embankments. 

One other problem which will eiasieanie 
never be overcome is the wind. Where there 
are windbreaks there is reduced injury from 
windstorms, but in some of the cleared places 
wind may blow hard enough to remove the 
top 14 to % inch of dry muck’ with fertilizer 
and seeds, placing it in the ditches or even 
blowing the small plants out. Windbreaks 
often help to solve this problem. 

With all these -pfoblems, the average 
returns have been within reason. Most of 
the onion land is run under the tenant sys- 
tem of farming, or as some say, “to the 
halves,”’ 
isfactory tenants to deal with. The land 
owner, under this system supplies the land 
well plowed, harrowed and fitted, which 
includes rolling and leveling. He also sup- 
plies half the seed, half.the fertilizer, all the 
crates and in most cases the planter and the 
wheel hoes. 


Owner and Tenant Work on Shares 


The tenant supplies the other half of both 
seed and fertilizer, all the labor of planting, 
cultivating, weeding, pulling, topping and 
crating. Many times the Italian has his whole 
family in the field, weeding;. pulling onions, 
topping, etc. It is a fact that even the very 
young children of these people soon become 


Italians being usually-the most sat-~ 








greatly sitio, Otten & very young child 
will do a man’s ‘work without one word of 
complaint. Italian boys of 10 to 12 years 
of age may top and crate 80 to 100 bushels 
of onions in a 10-hour day. At 2 cents a 


crate, this is a man’s pay. » 
TABLE OF ACRE EXPENDITURE 
Land Owner 
BOM OSA Parr eee $4.50 
I ais x6 65 a oom te Oe Bo ae ows 2.50 
Fitting: 
One-half seed, three pounds ...... 7.50 
One-half fertilizer, 400 pounds..... 12.00 
Crates (used from year to year) 
EN sok oa sie dae Shae 6e8 $26.50 
Tenant 
One-half seed, three pounds ........ $7.50 
One-half fertilizer, 400 pounds ...... 12.00 
ae $19.50 


The division of the crop generally takes 
place in the field, the full crates being 
stacked to cure in the field. These piles 
are of 10 to 15 or 20 crates. The landowner 
takes the first stack, the tenant the next, and 
so on. Last year the yield ran. 350 to 75) 
bushels an acre. The usual price from the 
field is 35 to 40 cents a bushel. - Some gro, 
ers, however, obtain for very good stock 5) 
to 55 cents. The average price for several 
years is about 45 cents, average yield 35 
bushels. The yield im various years has run 
from a total failure to 800 bushels an acre, 
or even more, and the price has run from 
absolutely nothing to $2 a bushel. 

The division then to the landowner would 
run from a loss of $26.50 and the use of hi 
land for one year to a gross return of $27) 
an acre. If the onions were stored the returns 
would sometimes be even greater. The aver- 
age return, however, would be $78.75 gross 
an acre, which leaves net about $50 an acr 
This, however, can be greatly increased by 
growing the best of seed from selected onion 
bulbs, by careful attention‘ to the proper stand 
in the patch, by using fertilizer at the time 
needed and of the desired formula, by roia- 
tion of crops and by clean culture at all times. 


TUNIS SHEEP APPRECIATED 
A. BE. PENNELL, MONROE COUNTY, N Y 


I have always been a sheep man. All 
through my boyhood days my father kept (()) 
to 800 sheep the year round.. With the pass- 
ing of years various changes took. place so 
that sheep have not always been raised. In 
recent years I took up sheep again. I had 
read an occasional account of Tunis sheep 
and their good qualities. In 1908 I bought 
four ewes and a ram, and 10 Shropshire ewes 
They were put together and have been to- 
gether since that time, that is, what is left 
of the Shropshires. 

I find the Tunis very. hardy. They breed 
very early. I have had lambs dropped in the 
snow, and they have got up strong and active 
like a calf. I never yet saw one of these 
lambs get chilled. My ewes this year have 
been kept.on «an adjoining farm where there 
is a basemént barn to run under. They all 
lambed in January. Some dropped lambs 
in the yard and some under the barn. They 
have no different care than any other flock 
of sheep where fed hay and grain twice 4a 
day, and every lamb was raised, over 50 in all. 

I never had a ewe that would not own her 
lamb or that did not have plenty of milk for 
it. Even the yearling ewes make great fuss 
over their lambs and are never. dissatisfied 
While I do not clfim this breed is immune 
from disease, I am sure they come very near 
to.it, at least more so than any sheep I have 
ever known. As our lambs come in January 
and we feed well the ewes, lambs are full 
grown in a year, and from stich we raise 
strong stock. Heretofore, we never bred 
until the ewes: were two or three years of age. 


Humanity Demands It—In 20 state peniten- 
tiaries prisoners are not allowed to have 
newspapers of any kind. Is your state one 
that thus denies the Nght of intelligence to 
men’ whose regeneration most requires it? 
If so, get busy with your governor and state 
prison officials. 

















- Confessions of a Butter Maker 


Experiences in Three States Handling Cream--How Poor Grades Are Doctored to Overcome Defects---Control of Over- 
run Essential to Success--Importance of Wrappers in Making Sales--Continuous Starter in Operation-- 
Address by H. A. Ayers of New York During Farmers’ Week at State College of Agriculture 


Y first experience in handling 

gathered cream was some 13 years 

ago, while in Pennsylvania. The 
cream received, mostly sweet, but some of it 
lumpy, was hauled in large carrying cans. 
We had to heat it in the vat from which the 
pasteurizer was fed to get it through the pas- 
teurizer. By mixing this cream. with the 
cream which we separated at our factory, 
we were able to produce a fine grade of butter. 

Some years ago I went to one of the few 
whole milk factories in Michigan. Gathered 
cream was the greatest obstacle in our way 
when we wished to get whole milk, because 
farmers placed a high feeding value on skim 
milk. It was a very common thing for a 
farmer to drive 40 to 75 hogs to the stock 
yard, when pork was worth from 10 to ll 
cents a pound. As the farmer values his skim 
milk at 30 to 40 cents a 100 pounds he has 
to be offered a good, round price before he 
will quit skimming and sell it. 

After operating for some time, we began 
buying hand separator cream brought in by 
the producer. This cream was generally in 
good condition. By mixing it with our cream 
we were able to turn out a good grade of 
butter. 3uying in this manner was very 
satisfactory. Then the firm established cream 
stations, which now furnish most of the poor 
cream. In the winter the cream is hauled 
once a week. If the hauler collected the 
cream Tuesday morning, perhaps some of 
the patrons would take a can of cream to the 
station in the afternoon. If these people were 
small producers, perhaps they had been a 


been of great value to me. The central- 
izers have cream stations in the surrounding 
country. Sometimes they get cream 100 to 
200 miles from the main plant. This is gen- 
erally bought at 2 to 3 cents below the price 
of first grade. The buyers pay transportation 
charges. They sell the butter for about % 
cent above firsts in car lots and retail it at 
about 3 cents above firsts. 

The overrun is where the gathered cream 
fellows make their money. Advertisements 
for buttermakers always contain such pro- 
visions as “must be able to control moisture 
and overrun.” In the centralizing plants 
15.5% moisture does not go. The buttermaker 
must run the moisture to the limit and gen- 
erally a little over 16%, as water will pack out 
somewhat. When the butter is printed, the 
moisture content will not be quite as much 
after packing or printing as the churn test 
shows. While there have been some changes 
in the law in some states, in regard to ship- 
ping and handling cream, it is still a knotty 
problem with which to deal. 

In warm weather 75% of the cream we 
received was in bad condition. The good 
cream we churned without pasteurizing and 
bottled the buttermilk for city trade. After 
grading, we neutralized the poor cream with 
lime water, putting in enough to neutralize 
the cream to about 18% of acidity. This is 
made by mixing 20 pounds of hydrated lime 
and five pounds of granulated sugar to a 40- 
quart can of water. We then pasteurized the 
cream at a temperature of about 170 degrees 
by’ flash pasteurization and ran the cream 




















Where Judges and Milk Records Agree 


Aconeth Lady, owned by R. E. Haeger of Illinois, is the cow pictured above. She was 
the champion Holstein cow at the 1913 Illinois state fair. 


week getting their can full. The factory 
would, therefore, get it the next week on 
Tuesday, so it would be practically two weeks 
old when received. So one could not honestly 
call its quality excellent. 

In all the cream stations the buyer sampled 
and tested each man’s cream and drew up 
checks for it each time. It did not make 
any difference if he had only a few pounds, 
it was tested and he received his check. 
This seemed to be the most satisfactory way 
when handling sour cream. Some of the 
€0-operative gathered cream plants get most 
of their cream sweet. They sample it each 
time it comes and test twice a month. Fairly 
accurate results can be obtained and a good 
Quality of butter can be made. My expe- 
rience in a large centralizing plant has 


from pasteurizer to cooler and thence to 
ripener. Then we added 30 or 40 gallons of 
good starter to 300 gallons of cream, cooled 
it to 45 degrees and churned it as soon as it 
was cooled. 

In cases where the cream was exception- 
ally bad, we would neutralize it until it was 
bitter, then pasteurize and cool it. When it 
was in the ripener, and cooled to about 70 
degrees, we would add a good starter and 
cool it to 50 degrees, then add about 60 
pounds of salt, or 20 pounds of granulated 
sugar. This we called reneutralizing, as it 
would take the bitter taste from the cream. 
Then we cooled the cream to about 45 degrees 
and held it until the next morning before 
churning. The butter would be of fair quality. 
All butter made from poor cream was 





printed and done up in fancy wrappers 
marked ‘“‘fancy, pasteurized creamery butter,” 
and the butter sold for fancy prices. An 
attractive package goes a long way in selling 
butter. The centralizers who make butter 
exclusively sometimes have hard work in get- 
ting whole or skim milk for making large 
amounts of starter, so they use a ‘‘continu- 
ous starter.” They make about 100 gallons 
of starter and put it in a 600-gallon cream 
ripener, then proceed to neutralize and pas- 
teurize the cream, which is run _ from 
pasteurizer to cooler and from cooler to 
ripener. 

The ripening coil is kept revolving and the 
temperature is kept at about 75 degrees. When 
the 600-gallon ripener is full they draw off 
300 gallons into a 300-gallon ripener. While 
the large ripener is being refilled the cream 
is cooled in the small ripener and run in the 
churn. Refrigeration is used, so it is done 
very quickly. As soon as the 600-gallon 
ripener is refilled, the 300-gallon ripener is 
again filled. This is repeated until the cream 
is all churned, hence in this way 100 
gallons of starter ripens the cream for a 
24 hours’ run, 

I found that a milk starter gave the best 
results and that the cream should not con- 
tain more than 35% of acidity when churned. 
If we allowed more acidity to form in the 
cream, the butter would be off flavor. In 
making starter, we use certified milk for our 
mother starter. By using the best milk 
obtainable, we always have a good starter. 
Milk flour is being extensively used for mak- 
ing starter, as it is absolutely sterile and 
also contains large amounts of casein, which 
helps out on the churn yield. I have also 
found buttermilk flour makes an excellent 
starter. It is very convenient to use where 
other starter is hard to obtain. 

In making butter I have tried various meth- 
ods of getting large yields. While moisture 
is the main factor, churning temperatures 
are also important. Next to moisture comes 
casein. By spraying the butter in the churn 
until the water runs clear and then run- 
ning in cold water, enough to cover the but- 
ter, then working it in the wash water, I 
have been able to incorporate more than the 
usual amount of casein. As the centralizers 
require about a 25% overrun, we were obliged 
to use every available means to get yield. 
The body is not the most essential feature 
in gathered cream butter. Flavor and yield 
are the principal factors. I also found that 
by using wet, hot salt I could incorporate 
more salt than by using dry salt. 


Daily Records Highly Profitable 


IT am now in charge of a factory where we 
take both whole milk and gathered cream. 
All our cream comes sweet and we are able 
to make a fine grade of butter and fancy 
prices for it. The experience most helpful 
to me is the keeping of daily records, espe- 
cially churn records of every churning. The 
following is an outline of record: Number 
of pounds of cream, pounds of fat in churn- 
ing, temperature while ripening, temperature 
when churned, acidity of cream, time taken 
to churn, temperature of buttermilk, per cent 
of fat in buttermilk, total loss of fat in but- 
termilk, number of pounds of butter made, 
overrun, moisture and condition of butter. 
To some this may seem like a waste of time, 
but it pays. If we are going to get all that 
there is in it, we must have system. 

Suppose a buttermaker is only making 
1000 pounds of butter a day. When moisture 
test shows only 13% moisture he _ incor- 
porates 1%% more, he will be getting 
15 pounds more butter, which at 30 cents a 
pound will mean $4.50 gain on that 






BE LAVAL | 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


NOW 


‘I: If you are still using some gravity or setting 

process of creaming— 

BECAUSE your cows have likely freshened now and your 
supply of milk is greatest. 

BECAUSE your spring work requires every minute of your 
time and a good cream separator will be a great time and 
labor saver. 

BECAUSE your young calves will thrive best with warm, 
sweet separator skim-milk. 

BECAUSE with your increased milk flow your greater waste 

' of cream, without a good cream separator, must run into 
more money than you can afford to lose. 

Dnd If you have a very old De Laval or an in- 
ferior separator of any other kind whether 
new or old— 

BECAUSE the losses of the poor separator from incomplete 
.skimming, and the tainted product of the hard-to-clean 
and unsanitary separator mean most when your volume 
of milk is the greatest. 

BECAUSE of the ample and “more than advertised” 
capacity of the De Laval, with which you can separate more 
quickly and save time, when time means most to you. 


BECAUSE an improved De. Laval Cream Separator is so 
much simpler and more easily handled and cared for than 
any other, and you can’t afford to 
waste time these busy days fussing 
with an inferior or half worn-out 
machine. 

BECAUSE the De Laval Separator 

of to-day is just as su- 

perior to other separa- 
tors as other separators 
are to gravity setting. 





















































These are all facts 
a De Laval catalog, to 
be had for the asking, 
helps te make plain, 
and that every De 
Laval local agent is 
glad of the opportu- 
nity to prove to any 
prospective buyer. If 
you don’t know the 
nearest De Laval 
agency simply write 
the nearest main 
office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. - .29 E. MADISON ST, CHICAGO 











80,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 

















|\Only $2 Down 


One i nd r to Pay! fe 
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By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D, 
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he exclusion of bacteria from. milk, 
how e' prevent contamination of milk from 
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Hl] Sooo pounds of butter a day that 
would mean $36 difference. Some 
makers advocate going nearer the 16% 
moisture limit, but going much high- 
er is risky.. When the moisture runs 


loss to the creamery. It is, there- 
fore, very essential to know just what 
we are doing on every churning. Not 
all makers can do this, especially 
those in co-operative creameries, as 
they will not furnish enough help 
so the butter maker can go into all 
the details. 

Many methods are used to incor- 
porate moisture. Churning and rins- 
ing at warm temperatures used to be 
a common practice, but I have found 
that by churning at temperatures 
which require at least one hour, and 
gathering the butter so it is in large 
granules before drawing off the but- 
termilk, is better. Thus I can incor- 
porate more casein and the butter 
was in such shape that I could in- 
corporate the required amount of 
moisture and retain it in the butter. 
When I print the butter, although 
there is a large amount of moisture 
in it, the wrapper will remain dry 
and the salt will not work out 
through the paper. 

Centralizers require accuracy in 
testing cream. Most of them are re- 
quiring their testers to use a red read- 
er. This flattens out the meniscus, 
which when read from the lower part 
of the fat column to the bottoms of 
the red reader, furnishes an absolute- 
ly correct reading. When I returned 
from the west, 


that the western creamerymen are 
more progressive than the eastern 
men; that is, they pay more atten- 


tion to detail work. To d@ certain ex- 
tent I find that is true, but I do find 
that some of the creameries are look- 
ing after the detail work, and that 
nearly .all are beginning to see the 
reed of it to meet other competition. 

My experience has taught me that 
it is essential to know how much 
moisture is in the butter before pack- 
ing. If there is not enough in, put 
in more. If by chance we have too 
much in work out some of it. Sup- 
pose I was making 300,000 pounds of 
butter a year. A difference of 2% in 
yield, with ‘butter* at.the average 
price for the past year, would make 
a difference of $1600. --Often-we-.see 
a difference of 6 or 7% in overrun in 
different: creameries. We can read- 
ily find what a vast difference that 
makes, especially to the producer, 
where the butter is made in a co-op- 
erative creamery. 


Salting and Working Butter 
G. L. M’KAY, ILLINOIS 


In salting and working butter, vari- 
ous methods are used. One method 
quite common in some creameries, is 
to bring the butter up on rolls, make 
a drain through the center of the 
butter with the paddle, leaving the 
ends closed, spread the salt as evenly 
as possible through this drain, then 
pour some water over the salt and 
put the rolls in gear and-work the 
butter about one-half or two-thirds 
the amount that is necessary, then 
make a moisture determination. A 





solve and wash down any salt that 
may adhere to the rolls, the churn 
closed and the working continued up 
to the required time. If moisture is 
found to be high, the doors of the 
churn. should. be left..open a little, 
so-the free meisture can escape. Six 
pounds of -salt to. 100 of butter fat 
will give usually 3 to 3%% in the fin- 
ished product. | 

TI have known: others to get the free 
moisture out of the butter’ by work- 
ing it a few times through the rolls, 
then weighing. the salt and having it 


soaked in water: that has the same 
temperature as the butter. The salt 
and water are then placed in the 


drain-made by the paddle in the but- 
ter and thé butter is worked. ‘In this 
Case less’ salt is used, about 4% 
pounds to.every hundred pounds of 
fat. The salting of butter is largely 
a matter of common sense, where 
judgment must be used in getting an 
even distribution throughout the en- 
tire ‘product. 

At present it is not a safe proposi- 
tion for anyone to pack. butter until 
every churning is accurately. tested 
for moisture. There are a number of 
tests on the market that will work 
very accurately and quickly. 


a 








Mention A.A When You Write. 


chupniiie tt he were acne 


from 13 down to 9% it means a great 


I made the remark . 


little water should be added to dis-. 
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Improved School Conditions 


Just now I read an article under 
the heading, What people say, th; 
reminds me of the indignities 


children in the rural schools have 
undergo at the hands of the “politi, ul 
doctors.” A doctor actually visiteg 
the outbuildings and then came to ex- 
amine the pupils without steriliz 
his hands. My children—I have ; 
in school—would not submit to exam- 
ination. The doctor was actually ~,,. 
ing to force a 16-years-old boy 
examined, and said: “You may as 
well submit, for I will get my jay 
anyway.” Later we got a notice say- 
ing the boy’s teeth needed a thoroush 
cleaning. What I think we need mora 
is laws to compel the school officials 
or teachers to keep the schoolrooms 
in more sanitary condtion and tea 
ers that would understand keep 
the temperature about normal. | 
lieve it behooves the eastern stats " 
follow the more progressive west 
ones that have given the women «» 
hand in conducting school affairs, | 
don’t want to say anything aga 
the men, but all the same I th 
they are more neglectful in the 
fare of the children than the wo: 

LA Farmer’s Wife, Pennsylvania. 
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A valuable watch was caret 
packed and mailed to me fron 
Louis by..parcel. post. When it rea: 1 
me the box was smashed, the cr i 
broken, the-hands broken off ar \ 
great dent‘in the case. I sent it b 
to the city three different times, 

to have it returned all smashed :» 
pieces in the mails. The fourth ¢ 

it came back by express in perfect 
crder. -I* had some shrubs about 2? 
feet long. sént. by parcel post. Some 
postal employee so doubled the | 
age up as to~break the contents and 
destroy half their value. Today I re 
ceived a valuable picture that had 
Deen carefully packed, but the ost- 
office. had. folded it through the 

ter and lengthwise, completely 
stroying its value. Invariably the 
things.that I receive or ship by parcel 
post are delivered badly damazed, 
whereas shipments by express a 
come through in good condition. Ii 
anything is damaged in express 
company makes it good, whil 
postoffice does not, and it is ) 
cheaper for me to express 160 : g 
to or Arom St Louis. Until these 
things are corrected, parcel post will 
be a failure.—[St V. Lesieur. 





In this part of Pennsylvania 
climate is healthful and usually 
er than in northern Illinois and Io 
We have fine water and everyth 
general is beautiful. The land ranges 
from $40 to $150 an acre. .The 
provements average about the best I 
have seen anywhere. I can’t imagin 
why people want to go west wiien 
such splendid opportunities are 
fered in the east for farming. Two 
years ago I bought a farm, and even 
though I had to rent it out in shares 
this last season, it paid me 14 yi 
my investment, and the crop was only 
an-average one at that. A man of 
moderate means can come here, maké 
a payment on an improved farn nd 
if he is a hustler can pay for i! a 
few years. Our main crops are \ eat, 
corn and hay, but I believe the ! 
profitable cf all are the dairy an 
mortgage lifter, Mr Hog. Wwe 
milking about 14 cows and have ! 
getting $2 a 100 pounds for th 
month. A neighbor who makes 


ost 
the 
ire 
een 
) ast 
spe- 


His 


cialty of dairying milks 25 cows 
January check was over *4!)).— 
[Charles L. Hill, Chester County, P? 


The wealth of the nation 
increased $75,000,000 if poult: 
eggs were handled properly, and 
000,000 loss is credited to eges * 
according to Dr M. E. Pennin ; 
of the department of agriculture. 
stopping of this loss is beins 
moted by the preaching of the 5° 
of daily gathering of e8g8s, 
marketing and the buying of ©¢35° 
the “loss off’ plan. The storekes 
in the country is not anxious to 
eggs regardless of whether the y 
fresh; he now uses the buy:ns 
“bait” for getting business. 
the “loss off’ plan is univer" 
adopted both producer and bu 
benefit. 
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Handling Breeding Shorthorns 
a HAMILTON, CLINTON COUNTY, N Y¥ 
We have @ foundation herd of im- 
erted Shorthorn cows, which are 
kept for the purpose of raising breed- 
animals. Great care is used in 
the selection of these cattle, also-in 
mating thém with various Shorthorn 
sires. In winter the animals are kept 
in small herds in large catile sheds, 
where they are fed silage, roots, cut 
corn fodder and a good quality of 
clover hay. During the early winter 
months turnips are fed and toward 

spring I use beets as a root ration. 
About three to four months before 
ealving the cows are put in separate 


pox stalls, their root ration is increased 
and some grain added, the latter 
varying according to the animal, 
They are given a sufficient quantity 
of the different kinds of feed to fur- 


nish a variety and keep them in the 
pest of condition. The cows are 
housed in box stalls and turned into 
the yards on nice days while they are 
nursing the calves, the grain ration 
being then increased. 

I aim to keep the cow in good 
preeding condition and to grow the 
ealf as rapidly and large as possible. 












good job of stacking can be 
will keep outdoors until the following 
spring with very little loss with either 
grain or straw. When’ oats are to be 
cut with a mower they should be cut 
earlier than when they are to be bound 
into sheaves. Just after the milk stage 
is the best time in this case. It is 
necessary to give mowed oats room in 
the barn, for it is difficult to stack 
them so they will keep. If it is at- 
tempted to stack the oats hay out- 
doors, it should be covered. 

Horses and young colts find hay of 
this kind well suited to their needs, 
and a number of leading cattle grow- 
ers have been using it for several years 
and find it entirely satisfactory. The 


eattlemen salt the hay in the stack 


and find that the cattle eat it all and 
do well on it. It is also a good dairy 
feed, combining grain and roughness 
and furnishing variety in the ration. 


Careful Feeding Necessary 
DAN M’GRAW 

I have a very profitable dairy com- 
posed of grade Jerseys.’ I do not be- 
lieve in the dual purpose cow. ‘A 
man must do either one thing or an- 
other, grow beef or make butter. It 
is hard to tell which is the more im- 
portant, breeding or feeding. They 
are both essential features, and the 
neglect of either one spells failure, I 
pay close attention to feeding and see 
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request. 


Tested by fire! 


HE mineral surface of Amatite Roofing makes 
painting entirely unnecessary, 
its only merit. It also gives superior resistance 
to fire, for it presents to the fire a mineral surface. 
The following testimonial from Oneco, Conn. is one 
of many on this point: 
** Amatite is the best roofing that is made. 
It is fire-proofand ! can recommend it highly. 
A building about three feet from my house 
burned down, and the Amatite on my house 
kept the roof from catching fire, and the 
building that burned was higher than the 
house roof.”’ 


Booklets and samples will be gladly sent free on 
Address our nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis: Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Birmingham 
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(Signed) SAMUEL D. ROSE. 
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@=J Youcan save money by using Xtra-vim Molasses 

Meal not only because it increases the value of the 

other feed by 25% but it costs you less. 
“Xtra-vim”™ js the only Molasses Meal contain- 


guaranteed free from cheap Sugar-House or refuse 
Beet Molasses. 

Xtra-vim Molasses Meal is dry to the touch, 
highly palatable and nutritious and is the best all- 
round concentrated Feeding Meal on the market 
Its systematic use is sound economy. 


dealers handle it. 


ping us a card if yours does not. 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES FEED CO. 


DEPT. A, 26 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


0 pure West India molasses and 


Most 
You would oblige us by drop- 








Tearing Up the Soil as Fast as a Man Can Walk 


This 60-horse power farm tractor is seen disk and cutaway harrow- 
ra swath 12 feet wide as fast as the editor could walk over the soft 


1 
soil. It ean keep up this pace for 24 hours a day if necessary, 


with 


I a pause or two for gasoline and oil. 


When the calves will eat a little grain 
they are fed in a separate box a mix~ 
ture of roots, some silage and a grain 
ration of @rushed oats, bran, oilmeal 


and a small quantity of middlings. 
They are allowed to nurse the cows 
for a period of about six months, the 
time -depending on their condition 
and as to whether they are being 
taised for show. or breeding animals. 
Cows nursing calves during the sum- 
mer months are turned into.a good 
tlover and bluegrass pasture, but the 
falves are kept indoors in. box stalls 
during the.day and turned out ‘in 
Rear by pastures at night. 


I find by. selecting .our breeding 


stock from well-established ‘strains 
-and popular families which have fur- 
lished fine individuals for a number 


years, that we are able to produce 
Shorthorns. of splendid quality and 
size. Such animals make not only 
large. number 
& them develop into first-class show 


a individ uals, 





Why Thresh Oats Crop 
R. L, HILL, MISSOURI 
It is often_a matter of wonder why 
those who mean: to. feed out an oats 
*fop should handle it in any other way 
than as hay, “The cost of threshing is 
handling the crep in this 


thrive upon it. While oats is-not so 
800d on the soil as some of the leg- 
umes, it fits well into the rotation and 
ee one of the best cereal hay 
Ops, 
If it is intended to feed them from 
the sheaf, they should be cut several 


Mays carlier than when they are to be 


threshed, The grain will be practically 
MS good as later and the rest of the 
ent will be a good deal more pala- 
Mble and more digestible. The later 


futtins gives a more woody straw, and | 


ne loss from shattering of the grain. 
"one hag plenty of storage room, the 








that each cow is ‘fed according to the 
milk produced on a balanced ration. 
Silage is one of my best feeds, and I 
would not undertake to run a dairy 
without a sufficiently large silo. 


I test my cows one day each month | 


and weed out all undesirables in this 
way, very often finding it necessary 
to discard an animal at two years old 
or the first time they freshen. Last 


year my cows averaged a trifle over | 


$97 each, after deducting for their 
feed and care. I have no stated age 
at which my heifers freshen, as this 
depends largely upon the strength and 
maturity of the animal, but probably 
between 18 months and two years 
would be a fair average. 





Pe mony ob LE 3 
‘THE SPEEDY STITCHER 








and Save $50 to $300 on Gasoline Engines 






‘That comes aboutas near U7 
money at homeas ary way you can of, 
Write me before you buy. 


without costte you. Let me send you 
my New 1014 Special Offer. Just write for 
my catalog and new, lew prices ' 

Address Wm, Galloway, Prest. 





Waterloo, lowa 














CURES 
aw HEAVES 


Sete—Certaia GO for descnptve booklet Gi 
Mineral Heave’ Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, PQ 


See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page - 
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I'll Stop Your L 


Little 
worms. Hogs of all suffer from these 
Then cholera, swine and ee thine 








SR. Fell, Pres. THE S. R. FEM. CO., Dept A A 


2 fed 
oaty 9 tue woes 58 pee eton Smad inated a | Reed Letter? vom 
















parasites. 


mag I 5 


charge—zou won't owe me cont, 


Cleveland, Ohio ? 
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60 Days 
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‘About the most 


‘al piece of maci ties 
- on our farms is the 


‘SHARPLES 


MILKER 


HIS voluntary endorse- 

a ment is made by the 

_™ secretary of a most pro- 

gressive dairy farm, whose 

@ name we will be pleased 

- g to furnish on request. He 
gm Says further: 


cng Before etting the 
SHARPLES MILKER we 
were milking 100 to 110 
cows. It took ten hand- 
milkers four hours a day— 
two in the morning and 
two at night. ‘We are now 

approximately 135 
cows with the eight units. 
We use two men to oper- 
ate the machine and two 
todo the stripping. It 
takes these four men just 
about the same time to 
milk these 135 cows as it 
took our ten men to milk 
100 by hand.’’ 


ARPLES TUBULAR 
SEPARATOR is 
product that for thirty- 
years has built char- 
® acter into dairy farming. 
For dairymen who desire to 
keep abreast of progress. 
Write for Catalogs 
The Sheeples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Sniceee omnes City San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Dales jae Winnipeg 


Agencies Everywher 
Seuneenence 


© oO 


abcd ls ee aeeeens 
Ee 





Read this Silo Book 

LL of valuable in- 

formation for dairy- 
men,stockmenandfarm- 

ers on presérving silage 

in yy Be sweet and succulent con- 

~ dition, Read the articles by Prof, 
Van Pelt, Valency EB. Fuller and others. 
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Serum for White Scours 
HENRY MASON NEW YORK 


Very little has 


KNOW, 
been said about 
serum treating of calves for - white 
scours, and very little investigation 
has been made by our veterinary col- 
lege as to the results obtained. All 
the dairymen that I can learn of who 
have been troubléd with the disease 
and who have used the treatment, 
loud in their praise of it. If it is prov- 
ing as successful as these users of it 
say, it. should be heralded to the dairy 
world and our veterinary department 
should co-operate with dairymen in 
every way possible to promulgate its 
use. In a recent talk with a grad- 
uate of our veterinary college, Dr H. 
H. Hall, who is now superintendent of 
the four large Borden dairy farms, 


are 


| where they have had a lot of trouble 


with this dreaded disease, and where 
they have been taking every possible 
precaution against it, the facts were 
brought out that he had learned of 
the serum treatment from a westerr 
breeder at a public sale of dairy 
cattle, 

Dr Hall 
treatment on 
born at the farm, and all were doing 
finely. This western breeder had lost 
many calves up to the time of the use 
of the treatment, and since its use 
has not lost any. The doctor was just 
returning from a visit to our veter- 
inary college and had asked them 
the question: “If this treatment is so 
successful, why aren’t you heralding 
it to the dairy world rather than 
leaving it to laymen to learn just 
by certain instances of its value.’ The 
answer was: We haven't had experi- 
ence enough to make a statement, 
Shouldn't they go out after the expe- 
rience? It is just an example of our 
state college being a long way from 
the practical farmer and as we must 
constantly .preach to them, you have 
got to go to the farmer right on the 
farm, like the farm bureau men are 
doing; to reach him, and to do the 
good you’ ought; and that our per- 
centage of taxation for your support 
should require you to do. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


Blacklege—H. R., New York, has 
been losing his calves from a disease 
that is first noticed by the swelling 
and stiffness of one leg; this may ex- 
tend to all four; in any event, they 
soon get into a condition so-that they 
are unable to move about, lose their 
appetite and die. This must be black- 
leg, which is un infectious disease 
causing considerable loss in cattle- 
raising. districts. All affected animals 
should be removed from the healthy 
and> all given a dose:of purgative 
medicine such as epsom salts, a half 
to a pound. The disease, in most 
cases, is incurable, and as it is highly 
contagious and always attacks the 
best animals, immediate action is im- 
perative. Notify- at once your local 
inspector of animals if you have one; 
if not, notify -the state cattle inspector 
or commissioner. Either or both of 
these officials will look after the case 
at no expense to the owner 


tried the 
recently 


immediately 
three calves 





Paralysis—J. L, .D.,. Pennsylvania, is 
having trouble with his pigs; they 
have become. unable to stand, al- 
though. they suffer no pain and have 
good appetites. This is a condition 
quite commonly -seen in districts 
where they are fed on corn and given 
little or no exercise. If they are 
young they will often come out right 
if the corn is taken away and the pigs 
well physicked with either castor oil, 
one to two ounces, or epsom salts, one 
to two ounces. Keep them in clean 
pens with plenty of room to move 
about. 


White Scours in Calves—oO. T. H., 
New York, is losing many calves at 
ages varying from a few days to a 
weeku@with a white diarrhea. This 
disease is caused by a germ that en- 
ters the system of the calf through 
the end of the freshly severed cord 
shortly after birth. T6 save the 
calves aS soon as they are dropped, 
the navel should be thoroughly washed 
with a strong antiseptic solution and 
painted with tincture of iodine and 
the end of the cord tightly ligatured 
(corded) with a silk thread. All 
cadf quarters should be thoroughly 
cleansed and @isinfected, all litter re- 
moved and burned. Until such time 


¥ 





as the stable is disinfected I would 
advise that all cows about to calve 
be removed to new clean quarters and 
kept there. 


Handle Colts with Firm Hand 


A. H. HOLCOMB ~ 

I never considered myself an au- 
thority on horse raising, but as it is, 
I have a team which is a prize. win- 
ner, and in my opinion, farmers 
should appreciate more fully the 
value of breeding good horses for 
drafting purposes. I certainly believe 
it pays to have full-blooded stock or 
the best grade obtainable, as there is 
always a demand for such at fancy 
prices. Where a community breeds 
good drafters, buyers are ustally able 
to .match teams, in which case they 
are willing and do pay much larger 
prices. The best teams when well 
matched have good action, and the , 
colts should be well broken to har- 
ness. 

My method 
out of the ordinary, 
of importance that the breeder 
should let the colt know that he is | 
master from the first. This need not} 
be taught by cruelty nor by the use of 
the whip, but by gentleness, and yet 
firmness. When catching a colt,-do 
not permit him to struggle and then 
let him go. This teaches him his 
strength, and it may be a long time 
before you will be able to again over- 
come him. When horses once get 
away from the driver, it gives them 
confidence in themselves and it re- 
quires sometimes months, and even | 
years, to again obtain the upper hand 
Colts should be well broken to: the 
halter while still young. The best 
way to do this is while they are still 
suckling. I then put a halter on the 
colt and lead him about with the 
mother, and by this method accustom 
him to the harness long before I ex- 
rect to hitch him to the wagon. 
When first hitched up they are al- 
ways placed at the side of a good, 
old, steady horse. 





is not complicated nor 
but I believe it 








Meet—The 
American 


BreederS to 
annual meeting of the 
Guernsey cattle club, which will be 
held at Hotel Imperial in New York 
city May 13 at 10.30 a m, has an im- 
portant program. 3esides the regu- 
lar bisiness of hearing the reports of 
the year’s work, the elections of offi- 
cers, etc, the question of changing the 
by-laws so as to surround the matter 
of transfers with greater safeguards | 
will be presented. A special confer- 
ence of gathering of Guernsgy breed- 
ers will be held at Hotel Imperial on 
Tuesday evening May 12, ’14. Prof 
T. L. Haecker of Minnesota will ad- 
dress the meeting. . 


Guernsey 


I do not know in what way you 
could improve the Garden Annual for 
1915 over the issue of 1914. I cer- 
tainly think that if you have a single 
subscriber on your list that cannot 
get more benefit and help from this 
number in planning and making his 
garden this spring than the price of 
the paper is for five years he or she 
cannot be interested in securing a 
livelihood from the farm garden or 
soil at all.—[{E. E. Callahan, Steuben 
County, N Y. . 





KRESO DIP N° 


Se ___ 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED iN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, : - MICHIGAN 

















AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


a —_ PROPOSITION to send fully 

a new, well made, easy 

pee me meng BF skimming separator 

for $15.95. Skims warm or cold 

milk; making heavy or light cream. 

The bowl iS & Sanitary marvel, casily 
ed. 

Absolutely on Approval. 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large c apacity 
machines, Western orders filled from 

» Whether your 
dairy is large or smal! write for our 








8x20 
10x24 


handsome free catalog Address: a 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. BAINBRIDGE, N. Ve 
12x26 118.25 
14x28 144.65 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 3, Hudson Falls, N. ¥ 


SILOS i 
16x30 173.89 


92.23 
Other Sizes in Proportion. Ask for Catalog 
& BUGGY WHEELS fant: x $69 





30, I make wheels % uF 4 in. tread. 
Shafts, is, $5.95; Axle 
en Umbrelia ‘free. Bay direct. Ask for Catalo 

Brat HICKOBY WHEEL 00s; 510K 6t,. Cincinnati, Obie 
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Machine. Don't labor with hand shears mise 


have aching, swollen ee 
uneven shearing 


Sowert Ho. 9 seas 


ar with a Stewart No. 9 
hard, sweaty way. Ly t 
disfi joure | your Ko Pty 





and spo with seco 
fleece ‘omeoothly and quickly ino one unbroken Bianket erith a 


rina Shearing Machine 


a length and quality of wool that will bring 


7) ae ® 


Stewart runs so easily a 
handle while*you shear, 


Extra profits eon, pay for it. It’s the most 
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Fe coudd iin Contest Notes 
ynor 1. E- QUISENBERRY, MO EXPER STA 
fhe hens in the Missouri laying 
contest laid 19, 630 eggs in March, -an 
sverage of nearly 20 eggs each. This 
makes B grand total of 49,369 eggs 
for the past four months, or an aver- 
age of 47% eggs a hen for that time 
for all hens, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. The pen of 10 Single Comb 
white Leghorn fowls from England 
again proke the record for March or 
any single month’s record for the past 
three contests. They laid 257 eggs in 
March, or an average of nearly 26 
eges 2 hen in 31 days, the highest 
record ever made by a pen in a sin- 
gle mo nth. The fewest eggs laid by any 
hen in the pen in March was 24 eggs. 
The best individual records thus 
far have been made by a White Wy- 
andotte pullet from Pennsylvania and 
g Black Rhinelander pullet imported 
from Germany, each 99 eggs in four 
months. The best pen records made 
thus far by representatives from the 
Swifferent countries are as follows: 


g§ ¢ White Leghorn, nent ITT TTT tie 867 
6 C Red, United States, «....s+eceseseeees 711 
GC Red, MissOurl, «6.65. creerecrcceesseee 711 

C White Leghorn, New Zealand, ........ 551 
§ C White Leghorn, Australia, ...........- 452 
§C White Leghorn, Vancouver Island, ..... 520 
White Wyandotte, Ontario, ..........«++++s 528 
g C White Leghorn, British Columbia, .... 504 
gC White Leghorn, South Africa, ........ 395 


Seven hens in the contest have 
never laid an egg. One hen from 
New Zealand went totally blind. a 
few weeks after her arrival. We 
fed and watered her for a 
time. Today she is laying, is in 
Pperfect health, and has learned the 
way about her pen so she gets along 
about as well as would a normal hen. 
| She never goes on the roost, but she 








Inows where to find her nest, feed 
and water. She is kept in a pen by 
a herself. In moving about, she al- 
ways turns to the right. She is in 
apparently good health, and we be- 
lieve she will continue to lay. 

The highest averages have been 
made by the following varieties: 





BOR Orpington oii esc e eee ene tarewecceenese 62 
Batt Leghorn 61% 
RC Red ... oy 60 
al some ee -» 60 
Biv Wyandotte .......cscceees - 5 
BEG .. caaGetGb cct¥e cc seeesoedsvococoveve 53 
Buf Pirmouth Rock .....cc.seccecccscceees 53 

Sem C White Leghorn ......cceccccescescccess 42% 


The average was cut down by a few 
Spens being out of condition. No va- 
Ptiety has made a very low average. 
Several pens laid more eggs in March 
than in all previous . three months 
Ptombined. Nearly half the pens in 
sthe contest laid over 200 eggs each in 
March. ‘ 













5 National Laying Contest 

The 600 hens in this section of the 
periment laid 12,291-eggs in March, 
ran average of 20% eggs each. 















N. Ve The 10 highest pen records in this 
wction are as follows: 
S 8 C White Leghorn, England, ............ 867 
3 8C Red, ins weve vc bahcbe'svasasec 711 
Bhite Ws andotte, Penneyl PVOMIR, 2.00 ccsesens pi 
Tpington xas, er esecectees 
5 0 GT errr ee 660 
5 Barred Piymouth Rock, Tlinois, ............ 647 
White Orpington, Pennsylvania, .........-.+ 642 
9 ff Plymouth Rock, Pennsylvania, ........ 636 
7 Saghorm, BEMOUM, i020 dcsccsccvsvcses 635 
log @ White Orpington, Ohio .../..........+seeee 633 
In the National Single Comb White 
N. ¥ horn contest, the hens laid 4839 


ees in March, or an average of over 
eggs each. From March 5-10 these 
ms began to lay with a vengeance. 
10 highest pens for the four 
mths are as follows: 





lity contest experiment have done 
well, others have made very 
records, We cannot understand 
weer records. The 10 highest pens 
B as soles 
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= Poca Fail—The secre- 
of the Illinois farmers’ institute, 
McKeene, calls attention to the 
that while there is great profit in 
boultry, failure of special poul- 
8 is frequently reported. It 
ma that a lack of proper investiga - 
tore going into ben tame. at 
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of capital, careless investment, im- 
proper choice of breeds and character 
of buildings had a great deal to do 
with the trouble. Some of the essen- 
tial features in the successful han 
dling of a poultry farm are the devel- 
opment of the young stock, proper 
feeding, proper marketing, the right 
kind of labor, etc. Specialization in 
poultry is just as. profitable as special- 
ization in any other branch of agri- 
culture. A careful account of ex- 
penses and receipts must be kept, so 
that a check can be made from time 
to time on the business. Moreover, 
poultry in small lots is very adaptable 
to people not in the best of health 
and particularly to women, who are 
adapted to the raising of farm fowls. 


White Faverolle Breeders Organize 
—Breeders of White Faverolle have 
formed the American White Faverolle 
club with D. Lincoln Orr of Orrs 
Mills, N.Y, president; K. M. Turner 
of West Nyack, N Y, vice-president; 
G. H. C. Hole of Cornwall, N Y, sec- 
retary-treasurer, A committee has 
been appointed to draft by-laws and 
report at the next meeting.. Annual 
demands are $2 in advance, Breeders 
are urged to join at once. Full infor- 
mation concerning the club can be se- 
cured from the secretary. 





Early Spring Apiary Work 
THOMAS ATKINSON 


Water is an absolute necessity 
to bee welfare, It is needed in spring 
in large quantities, to reduce the old 
candied honey in the hive, and to 
prepare the food for the larve. On 
cold spring days I have seen hun- 
dreds of dead and dying bees around 
some pump or small pond, chilled to 
death by the icy water. As more go 
out to take their place the strength 
of the colony is rapidiy depleted. The 
natural result is what beekeepers call 
spring dwindling. 

A good watering place is easily 
fixed by cutting grooves in one side 
of a soft pine board about 8 by 18 
inches. These grooves should be 
about 4 inch deep, running both 
ways, leaving an outside rim to hold 
the water. Fill a half-gallon glass 
jar with water, place the prepared 
beard over the mouth grooves dewn 
and invert quickly. As fast as. the 
bees take the water more flows in 
from the jar. I place this on the 
south side of some building, near 
the apiary, where the sun can warm 
the water. 

Bees will réspond to good treat- 
ment the same as other farm stock. 
It is a pleasure which I often indulge 
in, to go out in the apiary on warm, 
sunny days, and watch the playing 
of thousands of young bees, stretch- 
ing their wings for the first time. 
Their increasing numbers tell of right 
management, and bring hope for the 
future when the odor of the clover 
blossoms shall entice them afield. 





Kiil the Outworms—If boards are 
placed near the plants that cut- 
worms are destroying the*worms will 
craw! under these planks as a place 
for hiding during the day, at which 
time they can easily be killed. Poison 
baits can also be used with marked 
success. The best results from poi- 
Soned baits can probably be obtained 
by taking all the vegetation from cff 
the ground before the seeds are 
planted, thus getting rid of the cut- 
worms’ food supply, and they ill 
then attack the poison baits made 
of the following: Corn meal, 
40 pounds; paris green, one pound; 
mix and moisten with water to make 
a rather stiff mash; after which, 
sweeten with two quarts of common 
molasses. Apply this broadcast over 
the field late in the afternoon.—[W. 


A “Woman Saver” Idea—Like the 
majority of husbands who do much 
thinking on the subject, I am anxious 
to provide my wife with all of the 
appliances to save work which I am 
able to. The greatest “saver” yet is 
the small gasoline engine. It runs the 
washing machine; cream separator 
and churn, besides pumping the water 
into the house. My wife looks 10 
years younger since her work has been 
lightened by the installation of this 







HERE'S THE FINEST | 
BOOK"BUGGIES, 
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sat F REE 
To send 
It to YOU 


It will cost you just Ic for a postal card to give 
me your name and address, That’s all-I need 
and the first possible mail will bring you this 

eat big handsome book—which I honestly be- 
ieve is the finest buggy book ever issued. It de- 
scribes and illustrates more buggies and harness, 
more carts, runabouts, surreys, etc., than you can 
find in 20 dealers’ stores. 


It's printed in colors, got lots of pictures, tells all about how 
“ Blue Grass” Buggies are made—shows tests no cheap 
“store Buggy” could stand—tells how I can make for you 
just what yon want, eee color, qipholssers. etc. Best of 
all it explains in de buggies 


From the Factory to You 


This book is the only salesman I have. By qoading 10 o itat a 
@ost of only a few cents postage and dealing with you direct I 


ent out all profits,wages and expenses 














































ete. I sell my Buggies to you at the 
same price the dealer would have to 
pay, and all this big saving goes to 
ld s why I can sell you a 

tter Buggy for less money than any 
dealer on earth. That’s the reason 
why, when you deal with me, 


YOU SAVE $25 to $50 ( 


And then my book explains my free 
30-day road trial plan, my ‘‘satis- 
faction or money k’’ offer and 
my $30,000 Guarantee Bond ba (-—S 
in bank here for your protection, 

Now send for the book—don’ a 
toff—drop me a postal card NOW. 


D. T. BOHON 
5516 Main St. 
sburg. Ky. 
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IAT RUuANIN 


: . Silberzahn Simply Cant Be Clogged 


The simple, scientific, carefully worked out construction of the ‘‘Light Run- 
ning Silberzahn” makes it absolutely impossible to clog throat or blower, t no matter how 
fast the corn is thrown in. The Silberzahn is rightly called 


“The King of Ensilage Cutters” 






because of its simplicity, strength, | 
r, Le a safety—its abso- 
ilage cutters. Has be 
neh gs ‘Smod of blower can be regula’ a to suit 
night of of silo, It is guaranteed to do more and better work 
mit power than any other cutter on a) 
the hems POW rite for catalog and proof. 
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For 15 years the one Best Silo. Great im- 

| a per this year — better than ever. 
lid as an oak; owners now laugh at storms, 

More durable than concrete, more 

sorfect fitting and easy 
ec ing and eas; 

e kind * “Uncle A A 
It will pay you towrtte ue today for free 

catalog of Harder ‘‘Quality” 
Harder Mig. Co., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 























































































Ba Oba ru ulture 
° or en- 
gines of these merits: Long-wearing, semi-steel, F it C It 
eal volves: 2 tomobile ig : tion, <r or al y 
+ variable others, without which A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
— wenn ta aed bo high-grade. 1 & I am simply shar- tion and Propagation of Fruits. 
vd . - Hy. one smal) — se profit. By Samvxt T. Marnanpd, 
New Book Free Themost Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas 
understand book ‘Sie'bas * sachusetts Agricultural College, tL 
rp pty This book is written from the standpoint 
giittee = a manufacturing. the practical fruit sows; it is up to date in 
gomplete price We o—_ ave ttonter, ~~ ry So 
t re, ves 
sdérens for my prompt reply e, “descriptions of such varieties -as 
Bd. HK. Witte, Witte Iron Wks. Co. most in demand in our markets, oy the 
1001 Oskiand Ave., Kansas City, methods practiced by the most successful cul 
vators of many sections of the country. Ser 






arate chapters are devoted to the app pear, 
peach, eorieet and eo plum cherry, 
eines, mulberry, grape, ck raspbe a 
pao rry, strawberry, blueberry, Oy. wockieberty, 
sa fruits, rowing. under a = — 
” ats, + grow 
diseases. 














SQUABS, PIGEONS 


There’s $$$ In them! 
eo Sua Rreedar. x _ id h = TR 
=. ua press a chapter on forcing ches, grapes. 
on 6 pairs, River. Free ma os other fruits, Geocri th 
leg bands, Dediaree ot Masato zo with © pairs, Write | tos methods of the mt day, and is the most 
insiruetve, fas rated readine i nome. You it~ recent atise on this important in- 
al 



























ittle business of So ot ovideace, dustry é 
. Providence Squab Co., Dept. | ¢. revi Tcetrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages. ‘ 
Price, postpald cesseccseceseceeceseveeeeee ocoae 
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the Hit-Makers 
“PT UNDREDS of the snappiest 
ball players in the country — 
the clean-cut athletes who provide 
Americans with their greatest out- 
door relaxation—enthusiastically en- 
dorse Tuxedo. This is the kind of 
endorsement that carries a convinc- 
ing punch. 
These men. know that Tuxedo is 
a mild, pure tobacco, which can be 
smoked all day with pleasure. Tux- 
edo cannot bite the tongue; it burns 
freely and smoothly, giving a cool, 
sweet smoke. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 

Tuxedo is made from the finest, 
mildest, leaves of high-grade Burley ee Sa 
tobacco, so pc under the fa- good semat afo Petar 28 
mous original ‘‘ Tuxedo Process’? seolness, ‘mildness, purity. 
that it burns slow and cool, with a ““““"sv"" 
delightful flavor and aroma. 

e **Tuxedo Process’’ makes it 

impossible for this perfect tobacco 
to bite or sting the most delicate 
throat or tongue. 

Tuxedo has many imitators—in 
outward appearance. It has noequal 
in the pipe or cigarette. 
YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
wun cold iererise, 10¢ 


curved to fit pocket 
i JACK NcINNIS 
In Glass Humidors, 50cyand 90c ** Tuxedo gives a cool, mild 


Send us 2 cents in stamps for post- esmoke, and never affects the 
age and we will mail you asouvenir wind. Tuxedo ts a tobacco 
agree Oe of ACES tobacco to any that's always good. 
point in n tates, rese 9 


| Sextterek Sc 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Room 1203 111 Fifth Avenue New York 




















An Electric Light- 
ing Plant on Your 
Farm Means Safety 


from such a disaster as this, and will 
add to your comfort and well-being in 

@ hundred different ways. 
The individual electric lighting plant has 
been perfected by the development of the 


66 Hypray-Exide ?? BATTERY AND 


SWITCHBOARD 


Which bring the elements of safety, comfort and 
convenience into every household at a minimum of cost, 
No longer need you worry over the possibitity of an 
Overturned lamp in your house or lantern in your stable, mak- 

fame a wreck of your home, 
more lamps to fill—no more smoky, hot, burned-up air and straining 
etanll of this, you have at your command @ pure, clear, modern 


ready at the press of a button, wherever 
you want it, 
The * ** battery and switchboard have 
been So built for yeur home by those who 
’ have and bullt the enormous batteries 
which are used in the. large city lighting plants. 
Individual Lighting Piants are compact, simple, 
; ve, easy to understand and operate, and 
require little attention. 
You want electric tights, so write our 
nearest to-day for the name of our 
Geater in your territory and our new book 
lectric lixhting. You should know all 
t the subject. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York. Chicago. Boston, St, Louis, 
. Cleveland, Atianta. bigg tl Deteee. — 
¥ Tas Gonttie Los Angeles. ‘ 
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ers—By B. W. Snow, Chief Statistician of Orange 
Judd Crop Reporting Bureau 


Free corn may lead to far-reaching 
consequences. For years the United 
States produced more than 70% of the 
world’s crop, but our enormous con- 
suming capacity has made the ques- 
tion of prices purely a domestic 
proposition, determined by the size of 
cur crop and the domestic demand. 
With nothing but our own production 
and our own consumption to consider, 
the factors governing price move- 
ments have been simple. But now 
our price movements must be gov- 
erned by the world’s crop and stocks. 

The price of any commodity de- 
hnends upon the surpius available for 
commercial distribution, rather than 
upon the total volume of production. 
Our annual surplus for commercial 
movement which has fixed the price 
of our whole production is relatively 
small,- while the similar surplus in 
other producing countries is relative- 
ly much larger in proportion to their 
production. Out of a production of 
3000 million bushels in this country, 
only about 600 millions ever leave the 
farm where grown, while about 250 
million bushels represent the primary 
movement to commercial markets, 
and it is this surplus which hereto- 
fore has fixed the price for our whole 
crop. In Argentina, however, this 
year’s crop of about 350 million bush- 
els furnishes an exportable surplus of 
fully 250 millions. In other words, 
Argentina, with a crop little more 
than one-tenth of ours, possesses a 
surplus and, therefore, a price-fixing 
potentiality equal to our own. 


The World’s Corn Crop 


Corn is grown in all the grand di- 
visions of the earth, and in extent of 
cultivated area is second only to 
wheat among the cereals. The total 
production of the world in recent 
years has been as follows, the pres- 
ent acreage being about 170,000,000 
acres: 

IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 


Crop Millions of 
bushels 


The steady and rapid increase in 
volume of production will be noted, 
the drop in 1913 merely representing 
the 700,000,000 shortage in our own 
crop. 

While corn is grown in most coun- 
tries, only four districts have a sur- 
plus, and are a factor in fixing world 
values. These districts with their 
total crop and their total exports are 
as follows, the export figures for 1913 
only covering 11 months. 

Two features are notable—first, the 
tremendous. advance in Argentine 
production, bringing that country in 
the period covered from fourth to 
first place in exports and second place 
in production, and second, the small 
home consumption and the heavy 


averaged 151 million bush 
and for 1912-4 averaged 280 millions, 
an increase of 81%, but her expor 
for the same periods were 89 mij); % 
bushels in the first and 2 —— 

nd 211 Millions 
in the second (accepting the cute 
mercial estimate of a es “ 
this year of 240 millions). 
increase of 136%. Apparently = 
gentina alone is now able 
supply all the corn that 
countries need. 

The effect of this tremendous de- 
velopment in that country during the 
last dozen years is seen in the shrink. 
age in the corn export trade of the 
United States from an average of 
nearly 191° million bushels annually 
for 1899-1901 to about 53 millions for 
1910-2, a decrease of 72%. In other 
words, in the last dozen years Argen. 
tina has practically crowded "the 
United States out of the world’s corn 
trade, and this violent rearrangement 
of the world’s commercial! currents is 
the result of a heavy increase in pro- 
duction with no corresponding jn- 
crease in the requirements of the im- 
porting countries. In such a contest 
for possession of a limited) marke: 
the country whose producers are will. 
ing to accept the lowest price will se- 
cure the trade, and Argentine “chack- 
eraras,” or small farmers, with very 
low wages and a scale of living far 
below that of American farmers and 
farm laborers, can undersell our pro; 
ducers in any market which they can 
reach with a freight cost equal to ours 
in the same market. 


Our Domestic Market 


In recent years we have come to 
accept our own normal annual re- 
quirements for domestic consumption 
as from 2800 to 3000 million bushels. 
With this market reserved to our own 
corn growers by reason of an import 
duty of 15 cents a bushel, the adijust- 
ment between domestic supply and 
domestic demand has been so well 
maintained that only in years of crop 
shortage are price movements severe. 
The removal of this duty, and the 
willingness of the Argentine farmer 
to sell his corn at a price below that 
to which the American farmer has 
been accustomed, can only result in 
such a strugesie for a part of our own 
market as’ will permanently depress 
the price of our whole crop. 

The beginning of this struggle ap- 
pears in the imports of foreign corn 
during the first four months under 
the new tariff: 


els yearly, 


to 
importing 


November 
December 
January 
February 


Total 4 mos ...7,872,496 

Practically all of this comes from 
Argentina, the tail end of a small 
crop. The new Argentine crop, ship- 
ment of which has now begun, is the 


Crop and Movement in Millions of Bushels 


— 1900 —— 
Crep Crop 
United States ..2,105 2,708 
Argentina 40 2 141 
Danubian States 121 99 
Russia 52 19 33 


percentage -of the Argentine crop 
which is grown for exportation. 
Requirements of Importing Countries, 
Another important feature is the 
continuing relation between the total 
world’s crop in recent years and the 
total exports of all exporting coun- 
tries. 
THE FIGURES FOR THREE-YEAR PERIODS 
Production Exports 
millions bus millions bus 
1903-5 


1911-13" 

It is significant that while world’s 
production increased 22% between the 
period 1902-4 and 1911-3, there has 
been no appreciable change in the 
amount of corn wnaich the importing 
countries have taken each year. 
Hence the increased production must 
either be consumed in the countries 
where produced, or else by pressure 
upon the limited wants of importing 


4 countries it must radically disturb the 


established currents of the world’s 
trade. ‘ + : 
The latter has been the case. The 


Argentine crop for the period 1908-5. 


SiGe, pees 1918 aon, 


Export Crop Export 
120 2,886 44 
87 175 5 

6 165 38 

7 77 18 


largest on record, and may furnist 
240 million bushels for export. This 
new corn is being offered in our eas*- 
ern seaboard and gulf markets fof 
May-June shipment as much as 10 to 
12 cents a bushel below what com 
from Mississippi or Missouri rivet 
points can now be offered for deliv 
ery at same points in May-June 
The freight rate upon corn from 
shipping ports in the center of the 
Argentine cornfields to New York 4 
Galveston is less than from Chicage 
to New York, or from Kansas city 
to Galveston. This makes it possible 
for Argentine corn to come inla 
from the seaboard for several hur 
dred miles and compete upon an eves 
basis, so far as the amount receél¥ 
by each grower is concerned, Z 
our American grown corn, and bh 
such a competition the control of t 
markst will go, of course, to the PM 
ducer who is willing to accept 
lowest price for his product. _ 
The point to be emphasized |s th 
the appearance of Argentina ‘2 “— 
market is not. dependent upon > 
prices here; it can reach a larse 
of our market at a freight charse’ 
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hat 


has 


own 


ress 


ap- 
corn 
nder 


— actual weight upon unloading. 
F event it is well to be fortified with a 


been so optimistic as to think that soy 


“about 






shows 
China that the lowest prices in 


Gn corn, and it will dominate. that 


rt of our market just so long as the 
Argentine grower sells his product 
originally for” less than the Ameri- 
can grower must “have. 

It is not a temporary situation, but 
q permanent economic condition. The 
eurplus in exporting countries is 
greater than the needs of importing 
eountries. Argentina alone now has 
ap export surplus greater than the 
present needs of countries heretofore 
in the importing» class. Her corn 
growing capacity has not yet been 
tested. Her. acreage is increasing 
each year. Her cost of production, 
through low wages, smaller land cap- 
jtal investment, and decidedly lower 
standards of rural living; is below 
anything our farmers can approxi- 


mate. 


Moisture Content in Corn 

The significant movement of Argen- 
tine corn with its smaller moisture 
content cempared with that grown In 
the United States brings into promi- 
pence some recent government figures. 
In recent years the department has 
studied, shipped and. stored shelled 
corn to determine shrinkage in weight, 





including. loaded box cars held on 
track for different periods. The con- 
clusions brought out the facts that 


there is unquestionably a natural 
shrinkage in commercial corn during 
transit and while in storage; that the 
natural shrinkage varies according to 
the New York.content of the corn and 
the atmospheric conditions to which it 
js exposed; and finally, that the nat- 
ural shrinkage in corn which has be- 
come sour and -hot is very rapid., 

One load of five cars was tested in 
April and May. The moisture content 
ran from 16.7% to 19.8%. The car 
which ran lowest in moisture lost only 


018 of 1% in weight during the four 
weeks, while that with 19.8% of mois- 
ture actually last 3.65% in weight. This 


© ear with the high per cent of moisture 


when loaded began to sour and heat, 
the temperature running up to nearly 
142 degrees, of course resulting in cor- 
responding deterioration in quality. 

In another test comprising four cars 
handled within the month of March or 
practically four weeks, one load hav- 
ing 21.6% of moisture when loaded, 
lest exactly 390 pounds in weight; the 
driest car, 14.1% moisture, lost only 70 
pounds in weight. 

As-to money difference to the farm- 
er, the question revolves itself around 
the point of toll extracted by the buyer 
at shipping station. If he demands 
smart price concession because of 
Claimed heavy moisture content, he 
may extract too much toll. If the 
farmer does* his own shipping to ter- 
minal, he may possibly save this shav- 
ing in price, getting the market for 
In any 


feneral knowledge that corn with a 
high per cent of moisture when load- 
ed, is bound to shrink appreciably if 
en route a number of days. 


Soy Bean Oil Possibilities 





With the spread of soy bean growing 
into all parts of the-country, there has 
arisen in the minds of many the possi- 
Wility of an oil industry from this 


Splendid legume. Some folks have 
bean oil might be used to displace lin- 
Sed oil in the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes. Linseed oil has been 
popular material in paint manu- 
ture, but its increased use has led to 
#8carcity and higher prices. It would 
he a happy solution to this big prob- 
lem if a substitute might be found; 
and soy bean oil more nearly meets the 
fequirements than the oil of any other 
@timal or vegetable product. 
ere is no longer any question 
t the possibilities of the . field 
“Owing of this crop, because that is 
an established fact. Soy beans 
we been used in many Ways as a 
crop—for silage with corn, as a 
soilag< crop, as a soil improver, as a 
Source of green manure, as a hay crop 
@a@d when ground, ‘as a meal in 
ng rations, 
Recent attention to the new field of 
Production has led to some interest- 
disclosures, These seeds contain 
m 15 to 20% by weight of oil. But 
oil for commercial purposes is 
in the. open market in New 
t a little less than 7 cents a 
nd. Most of this oil is obtained 
hao China and Japan. An examina- 
m of the custom house returns at 
Wehwang, China, for the last 50 
me, were obtained in the year 1874, 
euch time beans sold for 39 cents 
) pounds, bean cake, or the by- 
oat from the-oil meal factory, at 
+ eutsS for 100 pounds, and bean oil 
.;. for 100 pounds. The prices 
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Since this oj] is admitted to the 
United States duty free, it is quite evi- 
dent from these figures that it would 
be difficult to establish this industry in 
this country against open Chinese com- 
petition. Under these circumstances 
there seems to be little prospects of a 
soy bean oil industry unless machinery 
cami be secured for pressing out the vii 
very economically and then returning 
to the growers the bean meal, or used 
so in competition with other feeding 
stuffs that when purchased the price 
will net the grower as much profit as 
the cerea: grains or other legume feed- 
ing stuffs. 

It is not believed either, that soy 
bean oil will prove a real competitor 
of linseed oil in the manufacture of 
drugs, oils and paints. But it is likely 
that with the popularity dof soy beans 
increased, the oil from them may. be 
used more largely than ever in the 
past by soap- makers. It has been re- 
ported that the crushing plants in one 
city in England is under contract to 
take 400,000 tons of soy beans. Most 
of the oil thus obtained will enter into 
the manufacture of soaps, and.only a 
small portion will be used in paint 
and varnish factories, Some of. this 
oil has come into the United States in 
recent months and has been used in 
various commercial ways. 

Soy bean oil dries less readily than 
linseed oil. One investigator founa 
that a mixture of linseed oil arid soy 
bean oil dried in 4% hours, or three 
hours slower than straight linseed oil. 
Mixed with lead, linseed oil and 5% 
Japan dryer, drying took place within 
a half hour after painting, with no soy 
bean oil added. Where straight bean 
oil was used in paint four days were 
required before it really came to the 
point of being “set,” as the painters 
Say, and even then it remained tacky 
for some time. Soy bean oil seems to 
dry not only much slower than linseed 
oil, but it is not as firm and hard when 
used. Even though used in paint, the 
bulk of the oil must be linseed. The 
probabilities therefore, aré, that for 
some time to come soy bean oil must 
be used largely in the manufacture of 
soap, and that it will enter very slight- 
ly into the making of paints and oils. 





Spring Guns for Poultry Thieves— 
B. J. P., New York: There is a much 
more satisfactory way to get rid of 
poultry thieves than killing or injuring 


people; namely,:to frighten’them off | 


the premises. One man who uses elec- 
tric wires connected with an alarm in 
his .-bedroom, when it went off 
went out and caught the thief very 
neatly. Another man uses an electric 
searchlight such as automobilists often 
carry. It consists of a dry battery and 
a small electric light. .All that had to 
be done was to put it in place and 
connect it with the door so that a 
spring will light it. Mr Thief will 
skedaddle as soon as he has such a 
bull’s-eye pointed at him, Still an- 
other man uses a big gong such as 
those used in railway stations, It is 
connectec with a clock set to go off 
when the door is open. Perhaps a 
better way would be to have it con- 
nected with an electric battery. Such 
apparatus as these cost very little and 
they are exceedingly.affective in fright- 
ening thieves away. Nothing is better 
than light. One woman who owned a 
house same distance from her neigh- 
bor’s had electric light buttons in va- 
rious places so she could light up the 
whole premises—not only the house 
but the barns. On two occasions she 
thought she heard noises and so 
turned on the light. 
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FRE GHT. AL 


ERE is good news for Mail Order buyers! Ne 

Freight to Pay. Think of the money that will 

save you! Nothing to pay when goods arrive. 

Now you can tell to.a cent just what anything you buy will 

cost laid down at your own R. R. Station. No other Mail 

Order House gives you this great advantage. No other Big 
Mail Order House Pays The Freight. 


We Pay the Freight 


On all shipments of 100 pounds or more t int in the f i 
ing on vehicles and farm implements). e followin States (except 


v 
pe 
Shop 





Harness, Gasoline Engines, Dry 
Clothing, Shoes, Millinery, etc., etc. 

If you live anywhere outside the States 
named above we will pay all delivery 
chargeson Dry Goods, Miliinery Weari 
" Shoes and Jewelry and ali 
Parto! 


freight c es on everything 
else ting vehicles and farm imple- 
ments. - So no matter where you live you 
can enjoy this new Freight Paid advan- 
fage in part, if not all. 
Write for This FREE 
Big CATALOG 
No matter how many other mail ordercat- 
alogs you have be sure to send for this 





one. It is the only big Mail Order book enc \ 
it quotes freight paid prices. When ‘ Sete . i \ 
; Swi shes Voswfeccmode W\\ \\\ zee= / J\URR 
ees yorcan eave. Send foe the Free , iad \ 
(35) Freight Paid Book today, A postal bringsit, 
O 


& * ¢ z 9 tJ 
1010 Stores Building, 115 E. 23rd Street, New York 









SANDWICH 


SOLID) STEEL 
HAY PRESSES 


they ha ther viet 
ve 

Sandwich press 
ag 2 than = The Sandwich way, the sure le 
SANDWICH Money Maker MOTOR PRESS 270° or bp cl more pomee chan en eame 

» 6, - DP.» O 6 pow ted, 
magneto. Full engine power delivered to Press by heavy steel roller chain. Be power lest. ne belts to slip 
or to aI; Simple self-feeder and the big feed opening 
just swallows the hay. Friction clutch right on press. 

tal today f. t L.. Tons 

pos jay for our free ca’ we 4 

ou reliable figures of the cost and of 
ing; shows all the: Sandwich 
belt and horse 


Big Tonnage! Big Profits 


in tion. These 
with the fast working Sandwich Motor Press. Many 
owners make 









for their out- 















































Nearly 
PAUL! 





Try your bug 
abi 


send 





I’ve sold nearly 200. 


to pay. 





Get This Bi 
{50 Photographs 


; 7 { f 
May fre Postage 


before you buy. Don’t think of buy- 

uggy (or harness) until you have seen my fine, 
color-illustrated catalog of Split Hickory Vehicles. { 
ou this book absolutely free of cost—and I even 
pay the postage. Why? Because I know you'll want 
nothing but a Split Hickory Vehicle. For l4long years 
I’ve been making Ty Hickory Vehicles and all told 


vode tin! 1 sell only on the direct-to-you-plan—and there’s 


not a single dealer or middleman’s profit that you have 
can actually save you $25 to $40. 


See barge ng cae ge 
Werte ton fade Prices Sold 
Write Me Today? Do it now! 


£1914 Boo 


Send 












Phelps 


I show you more styles to 
choose from than your local 


dealer could put into a build- 
ing ten times the size of his— 
and I quote you prices lower 
than he would pay for the same 
quality in cari $ 


My low’ prices are only for the 
actual user. 
Write for free book, 


H. C. Phelps, Pres. 







farmers the best buggy they ever 
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“Prior to 1880, nearly all farm papers 
were primarily vehicles for the purpose 
of helping swindlers cheat the farmer 
(a great majority of the farm papers 
still are that.)”—{Collier’s Weekly, 
March 28, 1914. 

This misstatement would be un- 
worthy of notice, were it not that the 
paper quoted intimates that “the 
movement for clean advertising” dates 
only from 1880. We believe it is now 
universaily conceded that the late Or- 
ange Judd was the first publisher 







With this ene man can put on a even load of hay, in 
the same time that it would take two men with other loaders. 
a threshing eat the the sce, loads hay, clover or alfalfa without “chewing it up” 
t wi long, easy, natural stroke of the hand rake, elevates 
—< gn pon = the wagon ~t excelient condition. f: 
on an rely new principle that does away with all cam 
ins, sprockets, rope webs, and trouble. 4 ncaa 
Light Draft and Long Life—There’s nothing to wear out or get out of 






ments he published. Away back in 
American Agriculturist for 1857, he 
announced that the advertisements of 
responsible people only would be in- 
serted. 

In American Agriculturist for Sep- 
tember, 1858, he wrote: “We have re- 
fused hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
patent medicine and humbug adver- 
tisements, though offered very high 
prices for their inserfion, and we con- 
gratulate our readers upon the fact 
that they will find our advertisers gen- 
erally a class of high-minded, honor- 
able business men.” In American Agri- 
culturist for November, 1858, Orange 
Judd wrete: 

“Everybody knows this journal’s 
straightforward course in regard to all 
humbugs. It will not knowingly admit 
any adverisement which we deem a 
humbug. We have every autumn 
turned away. hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of advertisements of patent 
medicines and schemes to get postage 
stamps, etc, which we could not con- 
scientiously admit.”” Horace Greeley, 
speaking in the New York Tribune of 
American Agriculturist at this time, 
said: “Orange Judd doesn’t mean to 
be humbugged himself; nor let anyone 
€lse be, if he Gan help it,” to which 








ae and the antes, dong stroke does not pound the machine to pieces. 
light hay, swath 





e yielding deck effectually prevents clogging. Heavy or 
or windrow can be handled without any adjestnent. ad 
Frame—iK cannot warp, sag, rot, nor get out of shape. 


Many ADRIANCE Mowers 
In Use 40 Years 

Are giving excellent service today. 
No other Mower has such a record 

none is so well built> 

Adriance Mowers have near'y 60 

of the hardest kind of service 
of them. 

They are the best made—simpiest in 
construction—lightest draft—most 
powerful—need fewest repairs, thou- 
“ a wae pony will testify. . 

catrying springs weight from center bas and put it on 
the po ot ng reducing draft and increasing traction. . 
Cutter Bar follows — ground no matter how pe ge may be. 
- _ Automatic t prevents damage to machine, driver or team in case 
obstruction is 


Forward acting, natural position foot lever makes ideal foot brace in 
fractious team 


Many other strong Adriance features explained in our FREE BOOKLET. 
Write forittoday. - — : 




























Your Flying Dutchman sells Adriance Fiyi tchman 
Hay Loaders a Dees line of Fiyine Darien ™ Mr Judd added, “that sentence, though 
Farmi ments. See him. appearing in connection with a com- 


mendatory notice, we consider as good 
a recommendation as American Agri- 
culturist could receive.” 

In American Agriculturist for 1859, 
Orange Judd again stated editorially: 
“American Agriculturist takes a bold 
stand against all humbug. It does not 
print doubtful articles for pay, or to 
please advertisers. It does not even 
admit into its advertising columns 
patent medicines, not patented or un- 
patented spurious articles of any kind, 
when known or believed to be such.” 

American Agriculturist was not only 
the first to do this, but it was the first 
to expose sundry humbugs and is en- 
titled to the credit for inaugurating 
the reform in advertising, which this 
weekly magazine vf rural life has ever 
since maintained, Honor to whom 
honor is due. 


Breaking Covenans of a Lease 


Last fall I leased a piece of land 
through an agent and paid the agent 
$2 for his services. A month later the 
agent wrote me that the lessee had 
given up the farm, but that he could 
lease it to another farmer; the agent 
resumed the fee. Is he entitled to it? 





Moline Plow Co. 


Dept.114 MOLINE, ILL. 
















































Your agent is entitled to his fee for 
leasing the property. It is not his 
fault that the first lessee did not live 
up to the terms of his lease. You can 
maintain an action against the lessee 
for his failure to perform his contract 
under the terms of the lease. 
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Ditch 4 Rods in 


IT’S EASY WI 


f 





et 
: Customer and Commissions 
Ia renting a place, the agent who 
represents the owner gets his pay or 
commission from the owner, not from 
* the-customer, but if you (the custom- 
hg er) find that the agent made you pay 


_\ aRRED CROSS% DYNAMITE lecting a commission from the ownet, 


lecting a commission from the owner, 
Z it will be difficult for you to get back 
One second nothing but the level marsh. Bang! There's your ditch. the commission you paid. A!l you can 
“Que. man can do it alone. Quick, cheap and efficient. To learn 
. how write for Free Farmer’s Handbook No. 92 F. 


do is to get hold of the agent and 
threaten to expose him unless he re- 
turns to you the commission you paid 
We furnish inquirers with name of nearest professional blaster, , win, Wh tetetent-$o Cote, -5e-thp ad- 
"whom they may hire, if they do not wish to do the 
blasting themselves. Experienced blasters not on 
our list should apply for listing. 


sence of witnesses, you will have diffi- 
DUPONT POWDER CO. : 


culty to prove that the money was got- 
ten from you by false pretenses, al- 
—_ Wiimington, Del. Established $802 


though that sort of thing is considered 
morally. wrong, bad ethics and bad 
business. 

TA buying or renting any form of 
real estate, it is well to have a 
understanding with the agent that the 
price or terms include the payment of 
his commission by the owner... and 












in the world to censor the advertise. ~ 


have this set out in the written receipt 
or contract, Then if it should trans. 
pire that the agent had stuck you fo; 
an extra commission in addition to 
collecting same from the owner, yoy 
would have a clear case against 
him at law, and unless he was utterly 
irresponsible, the agent would make 
good rather than suffer exposure, jf 
any of our subscribers have been vic. 
timized in this way, or have cases uf 
the kind pending, please let us know 
and. we will do what we can to he! 
you “save your bacon.” 


A Hired Man’s Problem 


Does it pay for a hired man with fam. 
Uy, who for three years has worked on 
the farm to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers, but cannot save anything on 
account of too low wages, to stay on 
the farm, or would he better go to the 
city again where he does not need to 
ms as hard for. perhaps better wages? 


- 


» 


It is natural for all of us to think 
we might do better under other cir. 
cumstances. But our first duty is to 
investigate what we are now doing, 
how we are doing it, and Why we are 
not getting ahead. After a few years 
experience in the -city, quite likely 
you would sigh for the country again, 
Many farmers are looking for a com- 
peternt man and family to work for 
them the year round and offer a nice 
tenement, garden, milk, fuel, etc, in 
addition te good wages for man on 
farm and woman to help in house. 
Thousands of now thrifty farmers 
have started on tess than such a job, 
and by thrift have accumulated a lit- 
tle property so that in due time they 
were able to rent a farm or buy one 
and then have succeeded. Why do 
others in your own position succeed 
in saving enough to get ahead? Look 
within as well as without. 


Cc. F.. A.: If you have mislaid tha 
notes you hold against another party, 
it is an easy matter to draw up 1 
bond protecting him against 
and he will then be safe in giving you 
new notes. When any interest or 
principal is paid upon a note, it 
should be indorsed on the back there- 
of. Get seeds of brussels sprouts or 
other vegetables from any of the 
seedsmen advertising in our columns. 


same, 


Under the new federal law, it is now 
possible for national banks to legally 
make toans secured by real _ estate. 
This means that the banks may !oan 
on farms. But under the official ruling 
announced at Washington last week, 
the security must be improved farm 


land ‘unincumbered by prior lien. A 
lcan may be made up to 50% of the 
actual value of the pfoperty and fora 


period not longer than five years 


Intensive Turnip Culture Pays 
£. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY. Mi 
A most successful trucker of Balti- 





more county sold the last of 1000 
bushels of turnips in March. They 
had been buried in the fall. This 
was a paying crop all the way 
through. Three plantings were maée, 
in July, September and October, 
among tomatoes, pickles and sus@ 
corn, taking up no extra ground, ané 
being sown at the last working of the 


crop among which planted. 
one of the many ways in wh 
tensive farming pays. 

The first were hauled to the whole 
sale market in early Septembef. 
bringing 35 to 40 cents a basket. EY 


h it 


ery week some were sold. Before the 
ground froze 1000 bushel wert 
turied, 100 bushels to a pile. Ever 
week from one to three trips were 
made to a Baltimore com missio® 
house, from 50 to 60 bushels beins 


taken to a lead. The last were sold 
at 70 cents a bushel. This man wishes 
he had many more to dispose of, for 
the price is high and the demand 
great. 

Turnips are so easily grown there 
is little labor attached to them, save 
the gathcring and topping. The er 
pense is proportionately small. 7 
ping cost $25, boys being employ’ 
for this purpose at 75 cents 2 day. 
The lowest price received 4 bushel 
was 20 cents and the highest 7) cenlé 
bat this crop paid. 75 to 30% profil 
-aHl expense* be nz deducted. 
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“Two or Three Times 
- as Good a Crop 
by the use of 


Ferguson’s 
NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


That is what one user (name on request) writes 
of bis experience iast season with field peas. 
Scores of other users have had similar experi- 
ences with Tegumes—ciover, alfalfa, vetch, peas, 
beans. 


There are three good reasons 


for inoculating your, seeds with Ferguson’s 
Bacteria~— 
1. Bigger. better crops 
2. Richer sol for coming seasons. 
3. No expense for fertilizers 
Ferguson’s Bacteria gather Nitrogen—the food 
plants mast have—from the air. They store it 
on the roots, using part for the present crop, 
leaving part for the future. 
$2 werth of Ferguson’s Bacteria will do the 
work ef $40 worth of commercial fertilizer. 
Quarter-acré quantity 50c, 1 acre $2, 5 acres $9. 
Let us explain why you need Nitrogen Bacteria 
and why Ferguson's is best Write for special 
boc’et A—free. 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO. 
$1 Liberty Street, New York City 











We want agents—a very liberal offer. 















— MiG BRED NITROGEN-GATHERING 

for CLOVERS. ALPALPA.BEANS.and OTNER LEGUMES 

A wonder worker for all soils. Ready for 
use; mix with water and moisten seed. Pro- 
duces richer, better crops of alfalfa, peas, 
beans (garden and field varieties), ciovers, 
vetch, sweet peas and all legumes. Much 
better than nitrate of soda and at fractional 
cost and labor. No experiment; magnificent 
results everywhere. Farm land and crops 
more valuable after using Farmogerm. Try it 
now. We ship all costs prepaid. 

Garden size 50c. Acre size $2.00. 

5 Acres $9.00. ; 

Send for Farmogerm at once. State what 
crop you want it for. Free book telling all 
about Farmogerm with letters from interna- 
tional authorities and all using it. 


Buy from Seed Dealers everywhere, or write 
direct. Send for free book No. 85. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 














Onions Quick! 


Save X tiring hard labor. Save 
a One man does work of many. 


Vrooman Onion Weeder| 


Works soil better — pulverizes — leaves a 
dust mulch. 
Saves its 
eost 
quickly. 
Brings better 
crops with much 
less expense. 


The Vrooman Co. 














New Farquhar Riding Cultivator 
Real Rigid Gang Shovel or Disc Openers 
Not a weskk point in it. Adjustable 
and meets all possible conditions. Ax- 
les of “I” beam steel. Metal wheels. 
Light draft because pulling power is 

principally applied to the openers. 
Write For FREE Illustrated Catalog 
FARQUHAR 
EFFICIENCY 


is the result of 58 
years of machinery 
manufacturing. 
Our experience 
means your gl 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO 

Box 731, York, — 
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Strawberry Plants 


fapbace, Tomato, Sweet Potato, Cauliflower, 
tee » Asparagus, Rhubarb, Pepper, Beet, - 
_ ; latest, latgest, most productive varieties. 
Class stock, well packed 
at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 


_ Harry L. Squires, Remsenburg, N.Y. 
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‘Sweet Pea Pillar 


No matter whether sweet peas are 
allowed to clamber upon brush or up- 
on poultry wire 
they are. often 
very untidy be- 
cause they may 
not hold on well 
or be blown 
down by wind. 
To obviate this 
the trellis or pil- 
lar illustrated 
herewith will ve 
found of service. 
It consists of a 
piece of wire 
fencing, say 4% 
feet long and 
of any desired 
width, perhaps 5 
feet. The cut 
ends are brought 
together so as to 
form a pillar as 
shown im the 
drawing. Two stakes are driven in the 
ground and the wires tied to them. 
Prior to this sweet pea seeds are sown 
in a circle somewhat smaller than the 
diameter of the pillar. The seedlings 
should be thinned to 8 or 4 inches 
apart. As they grow the vines will be 
kept in by the wires, but the flowers 
wiil tend to push outside toward the 
light and air. At the close of the sea- 
son the wires may be unfastened and 
the fencing stored flat until the follow- 
ing spring. It is a small matter to tidy 
up the little beds where the vines 
have grown. 





VINE SUPPORT 





Hen Dressing on Potato Land 
G. M. HOGABOOM, LAMOILLE COUNTY, VT 


I would like to give farmers my 
experience with hen droppings for 
potatoes. First, I have drop floors 
under my roosts. This keeps the ma- 
nure clean from the _ scratch litter. 
When I clean the drop boards I scat- 
ter on a little sawdust. Do not use 
ashes or lime with it, for it will spoil 
the manure. I put the manure in 
barrels and under cover. About two 
or three weeks before I want to use 
it I get road dirt and mix with it. 

I put the droppings and road dirt 
into a big box or on the barn floor, 
for this gives you plenty of room to 
mix it. Every three or four days 
shovel it over again, for it will heat 
and pulverize, mixing it with dirt. 
This I use in the hill. I mix 100 pounds 
of phosphate with some and do not 
see any difference in yield. 

Second, half my land had been plowed 
and potatoes raised there the year be- 
fore, wheré I put on a good ‘coat of 
stable manure and plowed under. The 
other half was greensward. I put no 
manure on this half, only what I put 
in the hill. I put the same amount 
in the hill on the whole piece and 
took the same care. The first half 
turned off double ¢he amount and 
nicer potatoes than the last half; not 
a scabby nor a rotten potato on the 
whole piece. I like this fertilizer well 
enough so I am going to use it this 
year. It is better than any fertilizer 
I ever used, and a great deal cheaper. 


Give Potatoes a Good Start 

The most frequent complaints about 
poor stands, according to Elmer A. 
Paulson, a large Missouri grower, 
come from the fact that the seed has 
been cut too long and has become heat- 
ed in storage. This heating destroys 
its germinating powem The trouble is 
caused from piling the cut potatoes so 
that air cannot pass through them. 
“If possible,” says Mr Paulson, “cut 
them the day before planting, but if 
this cannot be done, they will keep 
well from 10 days to three weeks, if 
well ventilated and in a cool place. 
“About 10 days or two weeks after 
planting we begin to stir the soil for 
the first time, cultivating these ridg2s 
just as if they were rows of potatoes. 
This loosens the soil down to a depth 
of several inches as we use a cultivator 
with two narrow plows on each sid«. 
As soon as the potatoes begin to break 
through the ground we put on an or- 
dinary steel harrow and cultivate back 
and forth diagonally. This is kept up 
until the field is level and it tears out 
all of the weeds. Growers are likely 
to think that they are destroying the 
whole crop when a few plants are torn 
out by the harrow, but they soon start 








up again stronger than ever. 
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“Seal of Purity” so absolute 

that it is water-proof, damp- 

proof, dust-proof—even 
air-proof. 
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It’s clean, pure, 
healthful if it’s 
WRIGLEY’S. 
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Give regular aid to teeth, 
breath, appetite and digestion. 
It’s the safe besides delicious 
and beneficial confection! 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers 


Each box contains twenty 5 cent 
packages. They stay fresh until used. 
the 


Chew it after every meal spear 
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) LIGHTNING ROD | 


The Standard of Protection 
Since 1849 

Anyone familiar with the frightful 

destructiveness of lightning realizes 

the wisdom of securing positive pro- 

Y tection. 

































Wi) Each year the loss of iife by lightning runs into 
j ~+=the hundreds; and millions of dollars damage is 
i} doneto property. In1849—65 years ago, the first 


ty Cole Bros, Franklin Rod 


‘ was put up. From that day to this mot one penny’s 
ij damage has been done by lightning to any building 
MY properly equipped with a C B F R Rod. 


















Nog Senn is a record that should guide you in your purchase of 
ih ppuning protection. Not claims, not arguments, but pos- 
it itive proof. The OC B F R rod is the genuine Benjamin 
Franklin rod, perfected by the oldest and largest rod manu- 
facturers in the world, and guaranteed by them to wear 
and give perfect protection. Flimsy substitutes cannot 
offer you equal protection and equal wear. 


FREE! 


Here are inside facts about lightning rode, 
never before published. A complete, reliable 
treatise on the subject, brimful of illustra- 
tions in two colors. 20 pages, 9 inches by 
four. Don’t be in the dark when you are 
approached about lightning rods; know what 
arguments are sound and what are false. 
Our free book tells you. Getittoday. One 
copy eee so peopesty owners—extra copies 
te: 


4c each. 
Se Bros. Lightning Rod Co. 
is, Mo. 


15 S. 7th Street, St. 










































































































The Sulky with the 
Steel Frame and Patent 
Auto Foot Frame Shift 


The John Deere Two-Way Plow will work equally well on hillsides and 
level land. It is well balanced, easy .to operate, light draft and efficient, — 
built in the East for Eastern conditions. 

It is the only two-way plow that has the Patent Auto Foot Frame Shift, 
which insures accurate and uniform width of cut. It will do the highest 
grade work for the longest time with the least possible effort and expense, 


3 These Are Somie of the Reasons: 
; % 4 1 All Steel and Malleable Frame—Stee! . 
2 Light, Strong and Durable—Rigid Con- 

; ti ‘Per ¢ Alignments. 
. Patent Auto Foot Frame Shift: 


7 Wide Tread: 
* Prevents tipping on hillsides and per- 
mits use of wide or narrow bottoms. 
8 Chilled, Full Steel and Combination 
* Bottoms: 





f Slight foot pressure swings frame and A ressly for Eastern 
accurately locates plow beitom. og _ ee 
Long Malleable Beam Clemps: Re ble Shin Pi 
3. No collars or set screws. Beam bolted 9. Fasaten Hee cuiting ebeo-enelly re- 


4 
newed—prolongs life of moldboard. 


Automatic Shifting Hitch: 
4. Positive and ‘Atftamatic. Clevis can- 
not fail to move to position. 
Automatic Horse Lift: 
©  Operator’s foot releases lateh, Pull of 
team raises bottom. Hand fever also 


Write for John Deere free 
handsomely illustrated in colo 
secure full information—free, 










6 able Jointers: 
bd ‘ointers clamped to beam. May be set 
forward or back or tipped at varying 


A COSTLY BOOK FREE 


“Better Farm Implements and How 
to Use Them,”’ has 169 large pages 
crowded with ideas that will make you 
money. It cost a large sum to produce, 
It is yours for the asking. 































. The number available is limited. Make 
sure of yours, 
Write “Send me Package No. TW37 ” 
on @ posteard,—add your name and ad- 
’ Gress and mail to us todzy. 



















Although the first cost of Cortright Metal 
Shingles is no more than that of good wood 
| shingles, there is no further cost—no trouble, no repairs— 
HN} only the reasonable care you give the building itself, The best 

—= roof money can buy—the tightest roof, for no storm or fire-can 
penetrate Cortright Metal Shingles—no condition of the elements affect them— 
made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—the lightest roof—the handsomest 
roof, Any good mechanic can lay a Cortright roof—no solder, no seams, fewest 


nails, least cutting. 
Cortright is and only PROVED Metal Shingle—sold for 27 years. Look 
7, ihe aame on the top of each shingle. : 

rite for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close by, we will send 
free prices and full particulars direct to you, 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
68 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 










































SPRAYING for GROUND CROPS 


Use the one best, Vreeland’s 


“ELECTRO” ARSENATE of LEAD POWDER 


not powdered) 
Mixes easier, sticks better, kills quicker, and has 
highest quality and efficiency. Always the same. 
Full directions on every package. Used wet or 
dry. Will not injure the most delicate foliage. 
Also spray with Vreeland’s 
*Electro’’ Bordo-Lead Mixture 

Asure and safe killer for bugs, and early and 
late blight. Always ready for use. No grit or 
lumps. Highest amount of active copper. Pro- 
motes vine health and stimulates growth. A 
combination of “Electro’’ Arsenate of Lead and 
Bordeaux mixture. : 

Write today for Manual of Successfal Potato Culture. 
8.-G. PRATT CO., 650 Church St., NEW YORK 

Mfrs. of BOALECIDE and sole distributors for the 

world of Vreeland’s ‘Electro’ Spray Chemicals. 


PEACH TREES 


$4.50 per 1 Also Apples, Pears, Plums, 


Cherries and’ Ornamentals 
at wholesale prices, freight paid. Catalogue. 
VAMORTAGR NORSERY CO., - Sehoharie, N.Y. 


LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER Setek<rewen 


Price By Mil Wich Test 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 















































Costs to Reckon in Crop Growing 


_*SAMUEL FRASER, LIVINGSTON CO, N Y 


If 100 bushels of salable potatoes 
were grown on an acre of $50 land 
and sold at 39 cents a bushel on the 
farm there* would be a profit. of 25%, 
Lut the same yield on $100 land would 
leave a profit of but 9.6%; on $150 
land it would be 4.4% and on $200 
land but 1.8%. In-other words, to 
secure 9.6% profit on $150 land our 
yield would need to be 120° bushels. 
and on $200 land it would need to be 
140 bushels an acre, without any 
other additional increase in cost of 
production, so we need a 40% increasé 
in crop yield to warrant growing po- 
tatoes on $200 land as compared with 
land worth but $100.an Acre. 

The prices obtainable for crops are 
not going any higher than they have 
been for awhile. They don’t need to 
be, because we have got so much $50 
land which is working but half time 
or less, but can be devoted to potato 
growing as soon as it is needed. But 
this $300 land, if adapted to frtiit, can 
be devoted to that crop. 

How high can we go for orchards? 
That is a question which has to be 
worked out. If orchards can be 
bought for $300 to $500 an acre, that 
means a rent of $18 to $30 a year an 
acre. The western man is on a valu- 
ation of $1000 to $1500 an acre, or n 
rental , of $60 to $90. He must be 
handicapped unless he can produce 
more, unless his conditions are bet- 
ter than ours. Are they-? 

Just think for a moment what it 
means when we hear that some west- 
ern orchard of, say, four or five acres 
has furnished its owner fruit worth 
$4000—$1000 an acre. It seems im- 
meénse, but out of it the farmer has 
to pay himself and the help of his 
family for a year, his operating ex- 
penses, water rent, interest on his in- 
vestment, or rent of, perhaps, $50 or 
$100 an acre, and somewhere near 8 
to 10% a year to cover depreciation 
of the trees, for present ‘indications 
are that many of the trees are going 
out of business at 16 years of age. 
The same force in New York state 
would undertake to operate four or 
five times the area, and in all proba- 
bility have as much or more net for 
the labor as the western man, al- 
though not so much an acre. 

I. do not for one momént wish to 
be understood to advocate the cutting 
of expenses and the making of money 
by saving-a cent, but would rather 
advocate the spending of all that is 
necessary in order that the plant will 
produce the goods at the lowest price 
a bushel. If time can be capitalized 
economically, if horse power or labor 





*Excerpts from address before 
New York state fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation. 





can be made to do more by the use 
of brains or new methods, put them 
in, but keep a record and see whether 
they do pay. 


Scraps of Experience 


In 1889 my father set 10 acres of 
pears 15x15 feet, taking the advice of 
the nurseryman.. Every other row 
diagonally of the orchard has been 
removed, leaving the. trées 21x] 
which is none too far apart; for if we 
give them room they bear good pears 





from the bottom up, but if we crowa 
them we get the good pears at the 
top and inferior pears or none at the 


bottom.—[M. 
County, N Y. 


L. Hakes, Orleans 


I have regular customers for my 
fruit; six in Wilkes-Barre, four jp 
Pittston, and four in Scranton. T[) 
anyone outside of those few I would 
not sell a bushel of apples at any 
price. People’ get anxious for any. 
thing they can’t get. After I have 
marketed to them a little while, g 


fellow once in a while will get a littig 
independent. When he tells me he 
wants maybe 10 bushels one day, I 


give him perhaps only six. If I give 
him an extra bushel he would fade 
away, but if I cut him short he gets 


anxious right off.—[W. J. Lewis, Lu- 
zerne County, Pa. 


Within the last two years I have 
come into possession of a place with 
12 old Golden Russet apple trees. The 


soil is sandy loam; the trees are 30 
feet apart. Last year they bore verv 
heavily indeed. I sold the apples in 
bushel baskets and the baskets cost 
me $1.09 a dozen. I got 60 cents, in- 
cluding the basket, and the buyer 


took them from my place.—[John 
Hall, Monroe County, N Y. 





Nurserymen’s Meeting Aheal—The 
29th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can assogiation of nurgerymen will be 
held in Cleveland, O, June 24-26 
Headquarters will be at the Holien- 


Gen hotel The badge book will be 
issued immediately previous to the 
convention. A committee of Cleve- 
land students and Ohio nursery men is 
Planning the entertainment features 
of the convention... Arrangements to 
house the exhibition have been made 
for the Hollenden hotel. Application 
for space should be made nedi- 
ately to T. B. West of Perry, 0. The 
announcement folder gives a list of 
transportation rates from rious 
parts of the country. Copies may be 
secured by writing Sec John Hall of 
Rochester, N Y. 

The Electric Treatment for growing 
chicks described in our recent issue, 
has brought out many questions ask- 
ing fot further particulars. No other 


information is available. 







































proved successful. 
der from the land, but plans to r 
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Sod Mulch in Bearing Apple Orchard 


Where water is abundant in the soil, either from springs or upward 
seepage from higher ground, the sod mulch method has somet! 


It does not imply the removal of any hay or fo" 
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€ grass and weeds to the 
g hay in the orchard 
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Growing Asparagus Roots 

H, T. KILLE, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, N J 

Growing asparagus roots is no more 
‘qifficult than growing onions, yet 
many asparagus growers leave this 
york to their seedsman- or nursery- 
man and pay $5 or more”a 1000 for 
roots. Since by the’ method I will 
outline 90,000 to -100,000 roots can 
be grown on an acre, it is needless 
to say that the farmer who “lets the 
other fellow’ grow his roots is pay- 
ing pretty well for it. 

Other advantages to be derived 
from growing one’s own asparagus 
roots are: 1, The privilege of select- 
ing one’s Own seed from plants of a 
known variety that have the most de- 
sirable characteristics; 2, large anda 
more thrifty roots can be grown, for 
the average nurseryman is more in- 
terested in the quantity than in the 
ouality of roots that can be grown on 
a given area; 3, one can transfer the 
plants to the permanent bed as early 
the following spring as the ground 
ean be worked—no waiting one’s turn 
to be supplied by a nurseryman 
crowded with rush orders. 

The method I use in growing good, 
thrifty, one-year-old asparagus roots 
is as follows: A plot of rich garden 
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have to be given in order to remove 
ethe weeds from among the asparagus 


plants. A close watch has to be kept 
for the appearance of asparagus 
beetles. If any appear they are 


promptly treated with a dose of, ar- 
senate of lead or paris green and 
plaster. If the asparagus has been 
planted where chickens can have the 
run of the field they will take care 
of all the beetles, and thus save the 
expense and labor of applying the 
poison. 

About the last of July, or after the 
plants are 6 inches high and the roots 
have a good hold of the ground, I 
apply some more fertilizer by spread- 
ing it along the edges of the rows and 
working it into the ground with the 
cultivator. 

In the fall, after being killed by 
heavy frosts, the tops are clipped off 
close to the ground with the mower, 
raked in heaps and burned. This, 
although a waste of composting ma- 
terial, is necessary in order to destroy 
all spores of rust which may have de- 
veloped during the summer. 

The following spring, before it is 
warm enough for the asparagus to 
send up shoots, and as soon as I have 
the ground prepared’ for the perma- 
nent bed, I dig the roots and plant 
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. Sowing Fertilizer on Seedling Asparagus Plants 


soil is selected which is naturally 
moist, yet so well drained that water 
never stands on it. It is prepared 
and marked out in rows 2% feet 
apart, as for onions. From 600 to 800 
pounds of a 4-8-10 brand fertilizer is 
distributed in the rows. The rows are 
ridged about 6 inches high. An onion 
marker which has pegs 2 inches 
apart about the wheel is then run 
down these ridges. Into each hole 
made by the pegs of the onion mark- 
er one, and only one, asparagus seed 
is dropped. The seeds are covered by 
passing a rake lightly over the ridges 
80 as to fill in the holes. Only large, 
Plump seeds that will give at least 12 
90% sermjnation test should be plant- 
ed, because one cannot sow aspara- 
Sus seed thickly and then thin~out 
the plants to the proper distance; for 
in attempting to thin out the plants 
the shoots pull out, leaving behind 
the root, which immediately sends up 
another shoot. 

I plant as soon gs danger of heavy 
frost is over (April 15 to May 1 In 
South Jersey). Some. growers plant 
afew radish seed along with the as- 
Paragus seed so as to mark the rows 
and thus aid in early cultivation; but 
I.prefer when. possible to plant on 
&Tound that is reasonably free from 
Weed seed, so this is not necessary. 
Palmetto and French Argenteuil are 
the varieties that have been most ex- 
tensively grown in the past. Read- 
ing Giant; however, on account of its 
Breat vigor and high rust-resisting 
Power, is now the most promising va- 
fiety for future planting. 

Throughout thé summer the aspar- 
8gus plants are given clean culttva- 


tion. Between .the rows this is done 


ae - horse cultivator, while two or 
A and hand weedings 


them at once, so-they haye no chance 
to dry out, as is often the case when 
bought of distant nurserymen. The 
roots are dug by running a two-horse 
rlow under them and then separat- 
ing them from the soil with a fork. 
It does not pay to allow them to grow 
two years before planting in the per- 
manent bed, for they become so large 
on good ground that many of the 
roots are cut off in digging them; on 


“ poor ground they become stunted and 


never make satisfactory growth there- 
after. 





Farm Wages Rising 

From government reports it is 
learned money wages for farm: labor 
over the country have advanced 2%% 
during the last year and about 11% 
during the past four years. Since 
1902 the increase has been about 36% 
The current average rate of farm 
wages in the United States, when 
board is included, is by the month, 
$21.38; by the day other than harvest, 
$1.16, and at harvest $1.57. - When 
board is not included, the rate is by 
the month, $30.31; by the day other 
than harvest $1.50, and by the day at 
harvest, $1.94. The money wagés 
when board is furnished is about 30% 
less than when board is not included, 
thus nearly one-third of what a man 
earns is charged to board. This ratio 
has not changed materially in the 
past 30 years. 

Compared with factory wages, farm 
wages have advanced much more 
rapidly than in factories. During the 
past 20 years farm wages have ad- 
vanced nearly 55%, whereas the in- 
erease over the same period has been 
but 23% for factory hands. 
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Do Better Disking and Raise Bigger Crops 


at proportionately less cost. 








‘orn is King 


Give it the royal treat- 









































ment it deserves 


Use the Mapes 


Corn Manure 


hag RPS 


Preferably broadcast to encourage the | 
wide-spreading toot growth which is: 
such a characteristic of the Corn crop. 





The MAPES CORN MANURE has 
become one of the most popular and 
successful of all our brands, rivaling even 
the celebrated Mapes Potato Manure. 


(SAR RATE als Ae a oy ek Tt ee ae ei a eee 
« : - ~ 


Send for our Pamphlet 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN 
GUANO COMPANY 


143 Liberty Street, - - - New York 














DIBBLE’ S SEED FARMS ACRES 
Is the Place to Buy Seed Corn 


Northern-grown, hardy, acclimated, from hand-selected ears, 
‘thoroughly screened and recleaned, showing average germina- 
tion tests of over 95% and sold on a money-back-if-you-want- 
it guarantee at a price as low as $1.50 per bushel in quantities, 


and most productive 


= SS SA RE ae A parecer eee 


Dibble’s Mammoth Yellow Flint. Best 
Flint corn grown. 


Dibble’s Early Yellow Dent. 


Largest early yellow Dent for 
the Silo where seasons are short and frost comes early. With 


us, ready for the harvest in 90-100 days. 


Dibble’s Improved Le - Best standard all-round Dent 
for ensilage; 10 days earlier than common Leaming, with larger 
ears and stalks and more of them. 


Dibble’s Mammoth White Dent. Largest, rankest growing 
corn of northern origin, suitable for the Middle and Hastern 
States. Under favorable conditions, grows 15-20 feet high. 


Catalog and samples FREE 
ward F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y., Box AZ 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR FARM SEEDS 





—You'll Make More Money — 


Binds » 5 _o 
each 
and oe ’ 


18 and 20-inch 


Regardless of how fertile or how poor the 
land, you can make more money by doing 
better disking. You can grow bigger crops 








Cutawa 


disk peewee will pose you mae ee — tery are 
specially designed for intensive tillage any farmers 
not only gtow bigger crops at proportionally less cost | Made ip sizes small 
by using Cutaway (Ciarx) disk harrows, but they gnened oor one 
raise more per acre at less cost per acre. There is enough for the big 
one for the biggest tractor or the smallest horse. Ask gest 
arg to show you a Cutaway (Car) disk 
If he doesn’t sell the Cutaway (CLARK), 
write us. Don’t accept a substitute. We ship direct 
where we have no agent. Write today for free catalog, 
“The Soil and Intensive Tillage.” 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
651_MAIN ST., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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subscript 
” June i chat your subscription 
p eo May, and 80 on. 
Wh Pehange in receipt your paper 
am Fine eh in the 4 of = oe ne, ones eutichent 
+ money lias 


ot ihe on label oe not qhanecd 
three weeks after remitting. f tntorm us at once. 
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a expiration. you do not 
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us. 

ANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
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: to the inch) each insertion. 


ny ‘OUR. ee el gt ond subscriber to 
oe oe ag we posit guarant-e, dur- 

Deriod is ot» in-advance subscription, 
ho. irertecnent is allowed in our columns un- 


: Nelther wh we | be responsible for clans 
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fe ina oe, _ hahds, or against whom bankruptcy 
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tisfactoiy trausaction, with proofs of the 
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le ig the atl gp appeared, and the sub- 
i Prove in writing to the advertiser 


we your adv. In the ofd reliable American 


‘Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
E JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Peoples Gas Bullding 
CHARLES WM BURKETT, Editer 


inary LAST WEEK 


129,500 
ge oud Weeklies | 369,500 
fevaased of Minneapolis for 
Northwest. 
Judd Farmer of Chicago for Cen- 


a omcated ag for spe, pestn: 


. 499,000 





_ Week Ending May 2, 1914 
- Your Flag and Our Flag 


MS oo week in the national house 
ae ee ntives, during the discus- 
sion’ of the. insult to the American 
flag: oy Huerta, the Mexican dictator, 
; oe 





L. Reilly of Connecticut arose 
seat and said: 


Mal - ¥our A ag and our flag, 
ta oe T | = w it floats today 
y ee ? land and my land, 


half the world away. 


red and rose-red, 
Its stripes forever gleam; 
‘Suow white and soul white, 
es The good forefathers’ dream. 


blue and true blue, © 


ed guidon of ‘the day, 
Pabelte. through the night. 


Your flag and my flag— 

- . Oh, how much it holds! 
‘You r heart and my heart 
" Beeure within tts folds. 


Beat quick ag t Pie. sight; 

, uicker a 

$ Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
|. The red and blue and whi 


The one a Soe’ the great flag! 


A he ft or Bs and you 
“ Glorified. all e beside, 
* The red an white and blue. 
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we the war a Mexico cannot be 


lessly. to a finish 
at the earliest 
moment possible. 
Any other course 
ii resuit in an interminable guerilla 
mtest. Let senators talk if they will, 
t if war really comes let army and 
make war, for it will soon ap- 
that such war is of the sternest 
id. The Mexicans will unite as 
}man against the Americans, whom 
i a ee ey than the 
; ctions ch other. 
feeling among Menten people is 
seal of @ policy of exploitation 
by Diaz, until 7000 own ‘all 
4 md 15,000,000 Mexican natives 

i title to soi] on which they 
is in no wise re- 
|} condition, but Mex- 
‘helieve we are re- 
| fight desperately, 
vwhélmed. Such 
5 may kill 













~ * 100,000 of the flower of America: sric B 


youth, may cost $500, The 
Political and,jeconomic problems to 
follow would be of largest seriousness, 
for indirectly, if not directly, this 
government may be obliged to ad- 
minister Mexican affairs. American 
reople regret this development; they 
would avoid war; they seek no ag- 
grandizement. But they are as one in 
support of the American flag. 


Rural Church Day Tomorrow 


Going to church tomorrow? 

Are you, gentle reader? 

May 3 is rural church day, you 
know, all over the country, from 
lakes to gulf, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. On that day it is hoped there 
will be a full attendance at every 
rural church. No formality what- 
ever is connected with the affair or 
the day; the idea is simply to go to 
church. 

Rural folk should make this day a 
triumph of praise and thanksgiving, 
of regeneration, of hope, of joy, of 
peace, all typified by the spring day 
for which it is set. In response to our 
editorials, activity has been aroused 
in every state of the union. Not only 
have, local churches bestirred them- 
selves, but sectarian and nonsecta- 
rian, county and state organizations, 
have given the movement impetus ‘to 
such an extent that even governors 
have issued proclamations designat- 
ing May 8 as state church day. 

It is wonderful how this idea has 
gripped the public mind, appealed to 
the best in humanity, and led to a 
general spiritual awakening. If it 
has not yet reached some isolated lo- 
cality or warmed a community here 
and there, now is the time for the 
reader to awake first himself or her- 
self and then arouse the neighbor- 
_hood. For church day will be a sane 
“awakener to the fullest extent of the 
energy poured into it by the enthusi- 
astic desire thus to manifest good 
will among men. God’s supply of 
good is limitless, inexhaustible; noth- 
ing but our own restrictions can pre- 
vent our receiving our own share. 
And we can increase our resources 
by sharing what we have with oth- 
ers. So let church day be the great 
good will sharing day of 1914. Let 
the impetus received then continue 
and increase so greatly that May 3 
will later be considered as the first 
red letter in the long series which 
marks the advances to greater and 
greater good as the years go by. 

In every rural community there are 
some people who do not regularly go 
to church. Many have no real rea- 
son,for not attending church serv- 
ice. Ask these folks to come out to- 
morrow. Here is where each of us 
can do his part. If every regular 
church-going member will ask just 
one person, in the aggregate the ef- 
fect will be enormous. Will each of 
you help to fill the rural churches on 
Sunday, May 3? 








Wyoming has had equal suffrage 
for men and women so long that our 
readers marvel how 
there can be any 
two opinions about 
this matter in other states. Senti- 
ment is also quite unanimous in the 
other states that have full suffrage, 
including Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Arizona and Alaska. In Illinois the 
women have the right to vote in pres- 
idential and municipal elections, and 
for the following township officers: 
Supervisor, town clerk, assessor, col- 
lector, highway commissioner, and 
may. also participate and vote in ali 
annual or special town meetings in 
the township in which -the election 
district shall be. Next November the 
eleetors of Montana, Nevada and the 
Dakotas are to vote on the constitu- 
tional amendment granting equal 
suffrage. In each of these states the 
matter will be submitted to the 
voters, as a result of an overwhelm- 
ing mafority for the reform in their 
senate and house. Nebraska also 
votes on the subject next November, 
as a result of popular initiative rather 
than of legislative action. Equal suf- 
frage has passed one legislature also 
by an overwhelming majority, and 
must pass another, in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Iowa, before it can be submitted 
to popular vote. In Missouri and 
Ohio initiative petitions are under 
way. ‘This movement is substantially 
reasonable and logical. It meets with 
widespread approval among men and 
women in the country and in villages 


Equal Suffrage 


‘and stig! towns, but to a less extent 

is this true among the Gey popula- 
tion. . Every intelligent farmer real- 
izes the efficiency and judgment of 
women in agricultural affairs and lo- 
cal government, as well as in house- 
hold matters. We have frequently 
stated that the success achieved by 
the majority of farmers has been as 
much due to their women folks as t3 
the men. In the grange and some¢ 
other agricultural organizations the 

women have been equal.with the men 

in the right to vote and hold office. 

We are unreservedly in favor of equal 

suffrage. 





Lord Roseberry, addressihg Eng- 
lish schoolboys, deplored the deteri- 
oration of good man- 
*‘ ners in recent years. 
Possibly he placed 
too high an estimate 
upon the form and ‘ranked too low 
the substance of gentility, but even in 
this day and age his thoughts are 
worthy of more than a passing 
thought. He justifiably lays stress 
upon mere commercial politeness and 
@ prepossessing appearance. Too few 
boys and girls and even children of 
a larger growth realize that it pays 
to put themselves out for their elders, 
not, perhaps, to say superiors, and to 
execute commands with scrupulous 
accuracy. Too féw realize the advan- 
tage of “dressing to fit the part” and 
thus advertising their respect for 
themselves and their positions, not by 
dandified duds, but by appropriate 
apparel. In this era of short cuts 
and quick processes leisurely dignity 
is too often a part of the cargo that 
goes overboard on the sea of life. It 
should not be so old-fashioned as it is 
to speak distinctly, write legibly, be 
respectful to elders and to women, 
be kindly, generous and thoughtful. 
Quite apart from the ethical advan- 
tage that politeness has for the one 
who makes its practice second nature, 
it pays to be polite; for the individual 
who does not practice it betrays his 
imperfect training wherever he or she 
goes, and is thus at a decided disad- 
vantage. 


Decay of 
Good Manners 


f 





The New York . ity health depart- 
ment announces that since the first 
of the year its in- 


Reforming the spectors have seized 


Egg Trade over 15,000 pounds 
of eggs unfit for 
food. It has also collected nearly 


$3500 in fines and has had some deal- 
ers sent to jail. From the city stand- 
point that is considered good work. 
So far as it goes, it really is good; 
but it doess not go far enough. Prob- 
ably the great bulk of -these eggs 
were fertile and had been partially 
incubated in nests or in warm places, 
or held in storage in such places a 
long time; for fertile eggs begin the 
hatching process when the tempera- 
ture gets above 70 degrees. Truly the 
city dealers were more or less to 
blame for having questionable eggs in 
their possession, but such eggs should 
not have been offered for sale. Poor 
ezes not only command poor prices, 
but they drag down the price of bet- 
ter eggs with which they are mixed. 
Doubtful eggs should not be shipped, 
and the very doubtful ones used for 
target practice will be money in 
pocket in the long run. 


The position of dairy 





interests is 


further strengthened by the recent 
decision of the su- 
Bull’s-Eye for preme court at 
Bull Butter Washington that a 
state may regulate 


traffic in oleo. It goes so far, in fact, 
as to say that a state may even forbid 
its manufacture altogether. A _ west- 
ern oleo concern objected to Mon- 
tana taxing this butter substitute 1 
eent a pound, but lost out in the court 
of last resort. Truly the oleo traffic 
is not always a bed of roses, and 
dairymen and consumers everywhere 
justly contend it should be so regu- 
lated as to make this product sell 
for exactly what it is—and not for 
what it is not. 


me 


The revelation of facts upon this 
subject in our last issue is supple- 
mented this week by our 

Free Trade chief statistician’s spe- 
in Produce cial. report upon the 
new conditions now con- 

fronting domestic corn producers and 
consumers. When Argentina has a 
bumper crop, she evidently will have 
preponderating influence upon the 
price of ccrn in American and for- 
eign markets. We advise every farm- 
er to master the presentation of these 
subjects ix our last and this issue. 








; will be prepared inteni- 

.* - te weigh in your own ming 
our editorial comment next week, 
which we shall interpret the new ae 
uation. 





Milk producers are much agitated 
because they make little or no 


profit 

: in their business, 
Taking Stock Consumers com- 
of Dairy Herds plain abovt present 
prices, and law 


makers are busy in various states out- 
lihing legislation. to govern the milk 
business. Now is a good time to do 
clear thinking. The first and most 
sensible thing to do is to weed out the 
boarder cows which eat more anq 
sive less than they should for their 
keep. The only animals to retain are 
the ones that give largest production 
for reasonable food consumption. As 
a result of weeding out unprofitable 
animals the total output from such 


farms will probably be less, but the 
margin of profit will be greater. A re. 
duced unit of production will assist in 


reducing the milk supply, a condition 
not relished by middlemen; for until 
conditions are somewhat more settled, 
it does not seem advisable to add to 
the total stock of dairy animals which 
supply the big milk markets. . 


>. 


In response to a recent agitation 





demanding that all canned goods 
should bear the date 
Steadying the w h e n- packed, the 


president of the Na- 
tional wholesale gro- 
association brought out the fact 
that canned foods are kept for five 
years as well as one year.- At a meet- 
ing of wholesalers two cans of corn 
were opened, one of which was put up 
last year, and the other 20 years ago 
by' the same company. Fifty experts 
who examined the contents of the 
two declared that the 20-year-old corn 
was just as sweet and wholesome as 
that which was from last year’s crop. 
One of the most important things 
which is going to steady the supply 
of food and make prices to the produ- 
cer more stable from month to month 
is the development of better methods 
for preserving the surplus. There will 
come a time when the bumper crops 
of fruit or vegetables which cannot be 
sold for enough to pay their cost, in- 
stead of rotting on the ground, will 
be put away for the year of shorter 
crons that occasionally will come. 
This year there are a remarkable 
number of contests of various sorts 
open to the boys 
and girls on the 
farm. From corn 
growing to writing 
essays the children-are lined up to 
show their mettle and test out their 
ability. Contests of this sort are a 
healthy .indication. They ‘are an out- 
growth of the democracy »which ex- 
ists in farm communities. It is nat- 
ural for the child to be filled with 
the desire to excel and improve, and 
these tests offer a splendid opportu- 
nity for growth and development. 
Wise parents will encourage their 
children and help them to make high 
marks in these competitions. In the 
life of the child a contest’ for grow- 
ing the best corn, or feeding a pis to 
maturity most economically, or keep 
ing the most profitable garden, is 4 
great event. Perhaps the loneliest 
boy to be found is the one whose par- 
ents forbid his taking part in con- 
tests, or discourage him if he under- 
takes them. The spirit is not that 
ene should win over the others, but 


Food Supply 


cers’ 





Contests for 
Farm Youngsters 





that he should produce a better crop 
or show more skill in his work. The 
winning is only incidental. 

New York Land Bank—The land 


bank of the state of New York will 
be incorporated May 8 in accordance 
with the provisionseof the new Van 
Tuyl banking law. Leaders of the 
savings and loam enterprises throush- 
the state will meet in Albany on that 
date. The new bank is to be a co 
Gperative institution ‘on a state-wide 
plan, and is. to be under the super 
vision of the state banking depart- 
ment. It is intended to extend the 
operations of the existing savings 2n 
loan association into the rural dis- 
tricts and build up a mammoth farm 
credit system. It will give the farm 
ers an opportunity to borrow money 
on farm real estate in the same man- 
ner as residents of cities are enabled 
to buy their homes through savings 
and loan associations. 


Pay Back to the Soil what you owe 
it. You owe it what you have taken 
out in ‘the form of crops. 
Ss". e Me the bs] 
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Examination for Veterimarians 
CLABENCE METTERS 

Certain proof of the excellence of 
the ‘work at the veterinary college 
connected with the Ohio state univer- 
sity is given in the fine showing of 
the graduates of that college in the 
recent examination under the direc- 
tion of the Ohio agricultural commis- 
sion. Out of a class of 106 who took 
the examination 68 were granted cer- 
tificates. Of these 68, 48 were grad- 
uates of the veterinary college con- 
nected with the Ohio state university. 
of the 44 entered, from the college 
only one man failed to get a certifi- 
cate, which surely shows how thor- 
ough is the training given at Ohio 
state university. 

Under the plans outlined for the 
agricultural commission the examina- 
tion of veterinarians is much more 
thorough than under the o-d plans 
of having the examinations under the 
contiol ofa state commission. Under 
the new plan the Ohio agricultural 
commission will, keep in close touch 
with the work of the veterinarians, 
and if they do not keep their work 
up to the required standard the com- 
mission will get after them. * 

Under the plans outlined for the 
mobilization of the Ohio national 
guard, in case they are called into 
the service of the United States for 
service in Mexico, the Ohio state fair 
grounds at Columbus has been desig- 
nated as the most likely place for 
the gathering of the soldiers. When 
the trouble with Mexico was first 
talked of the mulitary board of Ohio 
secretly laid p.ans for the mobiliza- 
tion of the guard. One of the places 
suggested was the state camp greund 
and rife range at Camp Perry on 
Lake Erie; the other place suggested 


ee 


was the Ohio state fair grounds at 
Columbus. The-fact that the camp 
grounds Jis located in the extreme 


northern part of the state, and with 
meager railway facilities, makes it al- 
most certain that the state fair 
grounds will be the place se:ectéd. 
The permission of Gov Cox and the 


agricultural commission was readily 
given the military authorities, and 
the fair grounds was platted and 


mapped by the military experts, so 
that if Pres Wilson issued a call for 
Ohio guardsmen every commander 
would know just where to go with 
his troops. For several months the 
steam roads throughout the state have 
been in possession of the schedules 
for the rapid mobilization of the Ohio 
troops. There is no better place in 
the state fer the gathering of the 
troops than in Columbus, owing to the 
excellent railway facilities and the 
presence of plenty of good water at 
the state fair grounds. Im case the 
troops gather on the fair grounds, 
there will be an exodus of parents, 
wives and sweethearts to the fair 
grounds before the boys march away 
to Mexico. 


Regiment of Cadets 


If plans which. were outlined at the 
special session of the legislature last 
January had been carried through, 
one of the regiments of the Ohio 
national guard which is awaiting a 
call to arms would have been com- 
posed exclIusively- of Ohio state uni- 
versity cadets. The plan which Capt 
Converse, commandant of the univer- 
sity cadets, outlined to Gov Cox in 
cluded the welding of the 1200 cadets 
into a full regiment of the guard. 
While the governor approved the plan 
Still there was no time to consider it 
at the special session of the legisia- 
ture. However, many of the studen:s 
at Ohio state university are connected 
with the companies of the guard in 
their home towns, and if the guard 
are cailed into action it will cut into 
the ranks of university students very 
materially. 

The state of Ohio set the proper ex- 
ample on Arbor day which was 
elaborately celebrated through the 
State Friday, April 24, by planting in 


the statehouse grounds at Columbus 
two magnolia trees and four maple 
trees. The lack of space prevented 


the planting of more trees. 

Under the direction of the state 
Superintendent of public instruction 
children in all of the schools of the 
State on Arbor day spent an hour or 
more in the study of trees, tree plant- 
ing and in the study of the care of 
birds. 

Cattle Importation Rules 


_ The Ohio agricultural commission 
is making a vigorous fight through 
Attorney-Gen Hogan for an interpre- 
tation of the new law which will pre- 
vent the importation into Ohio of 
dairy and neat cattle for breeding 
Purposes, unless the cattle have been 
Biven the tubereulin test. The law 


Was to have gone into effect on April . 


1, but certain dairy and stockyards 
men at Cincinnati filed a protest with 
Gov Cox, and in order that the law 
might be tested in the courts the gov- 
erhor granted a stay of a month or 
more. The Cincinnati protesters claim 
the dairy and oer cattle. bropght 


. Slaug ng ought not 
to haye the tuberculin fest. The com- 
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mission proposes to fight to the last 
ditch, insisting that the law means 
all cattle imported into the state. 
The Ohio millers’ association at a 
well-attended meeting at Columbus 
discussed many things which will lead 
to getting the millers of the state 
closer together. They also discussed 
many abuses which they claimed had 
crept into the business. At the an- 
nual election Friday J. C. Miller of 
Canal Dover was elected president; 
R. D. Patton of Springfield, vice- 
president; Frank H. Tanner of Mans- 
field, secretary-treasurer; and J. X. 
Goldcamp of Irontown, T. J. Hanley 
of Coshocton, J. F. Meyers of Massil- 
lon, and L. K. Krumm of Columbus, 
members of the executive committee. 








County Fair Association 

With the consent and encourage- 
ment of the Ohio agricultural com- 
mission the Franklin county agricul- 
tural association has been formed 
under the most favorable conditions. 
The dates selected and approved by 
the commission are Sept 15-18. In 
some former years a fair was held in 
Franklin county in August just *be- 
fore the state fair, but there was a 
protest each yeur from the farmers, 
who claimed tiat August was too 
early to make a proper showing of 
the agricultural interests of the state. 
Hence the later dates were chosen by 
the newly formed association. The 
fair association is heading the agita- 
tion for the’establishment in Frank- 
lin county of a fine county experi- 
ment station. Experts from the Ohio 
State university have looked over the 
ground and have decided upon the, 
section of the county which they be- 
lieve more nearly indicates about the 
average soil conditfon in the county. 
Some of the experts objected to the 
location of the county experiment 
Station in connection with the Ohio 
State university, since the soil at that 
institution has been brought up to a 
high state of cultivation. It was 
thought that much better service 
could be rendered the farmers of the 
county if average soil were selected. 

The officers of the Franklin county 
fair association are: President, E. A. 








‘Camp Chase; 
peestgent. ; H. Richards of Colum- 

us; treasurer, Thomas Hart of Lock- 
bourne; secretary, Walter G. Richards 
of Columbus. They have leased a 
tract of 35 acres at Grove City. 

Over 1500 boys have already en- 
tered the corn contests, which have 
as a prize the free trip to Washing- 
ton in December. Never was there 
as much interest shown by the farm 
boys of Ohio as in this contest this 
year. Scores and scorces of letters are 
reeeived at the office of the agricul- 
tural commission of Ohio every day 
asking all kinds of questions concern- 
ing the contests. 

Acre Corn Contests 

One thing which is attracting great 
interest among the boys is the fact 
that a free short course, three-year 
scholarship in the college of agricul- 
ture A4t Columbus is added in over 
and above the Washington trip to the 
boy who wins first place in the junior 
contest in his county. This has a 
cash value of $60. In most counties 
the main contest is the growing of an 
acre of corn. The boy must be at 
least 17 years old September 1, 1914, 
and not over 20 years old January 1, 
1914, in order to enter this special 
contest. 


Agricultural Extension 

Announcement was made after a re- 
cent meeting of the agricultural com- 
mission at Co umbus that the agri- 
cultural extension work in the state 
would be conducted under the direc- 
tion of the co lege of agricylture as it 
has been in the past: This action con- 
tinues the work that has been %o suc- 
cessfully conducted by the university 
during the last 10 years. With the 
State appropriations available for this 
kind of work and assistance promised 
from the federal government if the 
Lever bill is adopfed, it is probable 
that the scope of agricultural exten- 
sion work in Ohio will be enlarged 
greatly in the future. 

As in previous years one-week agri- 
cultural extension schools inthe differ- 
ent counties throughout the state wi!l 
be the main feature of the work. 
Demonstrational instruction, such as 
pruning and spraying, lessons in stock 
judging, fertilizer meetings im the field 
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Fair Exhibit Assignments 1914 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
N. E. Shaw, Columbus, O, in Charge 


Date County Place Seeretary Address 
July 28 Jackson Wellst on E. L.Long Wellston 
Aug 4 Athens Athens H. H. Haning Athens 
Aug 11 Muskingum Zanesville R. Y. White Zanesville 
Aug 18 Monroe Woodsfieid G. P. Dorr \ ootistield 
Aug 25 Washington Marietta L. E. Apple Marietta 
Sept 1 State Fair Columbus A. P. Sandies Columbus 
Sept 8 Mahoning Canfield M. E. Bowman Salem 
Sept 15 Columbiana Lisbon E. F. Moore Lisbon 
Sept 22 Stark Canton E. 8. Wilson Canton 
Sept 29 Harrison Cadiz J. H. Livingston Cadiz 
Oct 6 Carroll Carrollton P. B. Carrollton 
Oct 1B Tuscarawas Canal Dover 4. &. Karns Canal Dover 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
A. B. Graham, Ohio State University, Columbus, O, in Charge 
Date County Place Secretary Address 
Aug 11 Champaign Urbana J. W. Crow! Urbana 
Aug 18 Logan Bellefontaine Lewis F. Hale Bellefontaine 
Aug 25 Hardin Kenton F. U. Jones ‘enton 
§ Seneca . Tifin Morgan Ink Republic 
Sept 8 Union Marysville W. €. Moore Marysville 
Sept 15 Shelby Sidney J. E. Russell Sidney 
Sept 22 Miami Troy Cc. D. Martin Troy 
Sept 29 Licking Newark E. M. Larason Newark 
Oct 6 Highland Rainsboro Leslie George Greenfield 
DAIBY AND FOOD DIVISION 
H. S. Mesich, Columbus, O, in Charge 
Date Ceunty Place Secretary Address 
Aug 18 Ashtabula __ Jefferson H. J. Warner Jefferson 
Aug 25 Trumbull-Kinsman Kinsman H. J. Fobes Kinsman 
Sept 1 State Fair Columbus A. P. Sandies Columbus 
Sept 8 Montgomery Dayton I. L. Holdermaa Dayton 
Sept 15 Paulding Paulding C.. P. Kiingler Paulding 
Sept 22 Sandusky Fremont C. A. Hochendel Fremont 
Sept 29 Allen aim: C. A. Graham Lima 
Oct 6 Butler Hamilton C, A. Kumier Hamilton 
BOARD OF HEALTH _ 
‘ R. G. Patterson, Columbus, O, in Charge 
Date County Place Secretary Address 
July 28 Jackson Wellston E. L. Long Wellston 
Aug 4 Brqwn-Ripley Ripley L. H, Williams Ripley 
Aug 11 Hamilton Carthage « D. L. Sampson Cincinnati 
Aug ' 18 Clermont Owensville J. E. Christy Williamsburg 
Aug 25 Lawrence Proctorville H. W. Ash Proctorville 
sept «1 State Fair Columbus A. P. Sandles Columbus 
Sept 8 Meigs Rock Springs 4. M. Leman Pomeroy 
Sept 15 Morgatt McConnell igville 4. K& Torbet McConnell !sville 
Sept 22 Guernsey Washington |. W. Stockdale Old Washington 
Sept 29 Harrison Cadiz 4. H. Livingston Cadiz 
EXPERIMENT STATION 
D. W. Galehouse, Wooster, O, in Charge 
EXHIBIT No. 1 
Date County Place Secretary Address 
Aug 4 Greene Xenia R. BR. Grieve Xenia 
Aug 11 Hamilton Carthage D. L. Sampson Cincinnati 
Aug 18 Clermont Owensville J. E. Christy Williamsburg 
Aug 25 arke Greenville Frank Plessinger Greenville 
Sept I Portage Ravenna Cc R. Sharp Ravenna 
Sept 8 Erie Sandusky F. H. Zerbe Sandusky 
Sept 15 Seneca- Attica Attica W. F. Uhile Attica 
Sept 22 Columbiana-E Palestine East Palestine W. Johnston East Palestine 
Sept 29 Richland Mansfield W. H. Shry Mansfield 
Oct 6 Wayne Wooster G Ebright Shreve 
‘ EXHIBIT No. 2 
Date County Piace e Secretary Address 
Avg 11 Muskingum Zanesville hk. ¥. White Zanesville 
Aug 18 logan Hellefontaine Lewis F. Hale Re!'efoutaine 
Aug 25 Defiance Hicksville 4. E. Mercer Hic ksvtile 
Sept 1 enry Napoleon . M. er Napoleon 
Sept 8 Witliams Montpelier Robert Ogie Montpe'ier 
Sept 15 Wout Bowling Green rR. 8S. & Bowling Green 
Sept 22 Sundusky Fremont €. A. Hochendel Fremont 
Sept 29 Hancock Findlay A. G. Berson Mr Blanchard 
Oct 6 Putman Ottawa A. P. Sandles Ottawa 
' EXHIBIT Ne. 3 
Date County Place Address 
Aug 18 Cuyahoge -For Cty North Randall H. J. Kline. Gen Mgr Cleveland 
Sept 1 State Fale Columbus A. P. Sandies Columbus 
Sept 8 Crawford ° Bucy rua 4. T. Smith Bueyrus 
Sept 15 Wyandoi Jpper Sandusky J. T. Longabaugh Upper & 
Sept 22 Marion Marign Roscoe Oborn Marion 
Sept 29 Preble ‘on Harry D. Silver Faten 
on 6 Brown Georgetown I Rishey Georzetown 








Make a record 
For yourself ! 


An inexpensive Kodak 
will keep a permanent pic- 
ture record of your stock at 
different ages, the growth 
of crops, or the progress 
made in improving your 
farm. Kodak pictures this. 
year will help you plan next 
year’s work. 


Kodaks, $6.00 and up. 
Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


447 State Street, Rocnesrer, N. Y. 














Send Your Boys and Girls to 


The New York State School of Agriculture 


at Morrisville, N. Y. 

Selentifice and Practical lastruction ts 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
Excellent Eqaipment in all branches. 990-Acre Farm. 
M et wholesome environments. Tuition free to resi- 
comme of New York Seate _, NnItanes requirementa 


F. @. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Sorrieviile, 8. ¥. 




















SAVE ONE-HALF 
ON ROOFING 





Buy direct from our factory and 
keep three profits in yourown pocket 
—save all middleman expense. At 
the same time, get a better roofing— 
made from the best of long-fibre, soft 
wool felt—every fibre thoroughly sat- - 
urated with asphalt—roofing that will 
not dry out, crack, decay or rot. 


WEARTEX ROOFING 
Wears 10% Longer 


We guarantee Webco Weartex Roofing to 
wear at least 10% longer than any other roof- 
ing of a corresponding ply, irrespective of 
price or construction and no matter what the 
term of years may be. 

That is an unqualified guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or money back, No matter 
where you live, you can take advantage of 
this great saving. There is no risk in buying 
from us because every article sold by us is 
guaranteed perfectly satisfactory or money 
back. We make all grades of roofing for all 
purposes at a wide range of prices—from 95e 
to $3.00 per Roll. 


Send for this FREE Catalog 


You owe it to yourself to read this roofing 
book carefully. It contains valuable informa- 
tion concern- 
ing all kinds of 
rooting mate 
tials—it tells 
you howto buy 
at a consider- 
able saving 
and yet geta 
better roofing. 
Write for your 
















































































































































Everjet 


eS. pb. a 
lastic “ Rint 


A Cheap Farm Paint 
A splendi lossy, black 
: Sievert este: heat- 
~~ proof, cold-proof and water- 
~ proof. Just the thing for hard 
- outdoor _ service 





























































“iy the 


even more 
ture t in the past. The plan 


of the federal aid provides for a grad- 
ual increase in the scope of the work 
each year until it has reached the 
stage where the maximum benefit will 
be derived by every rural community 
in the state, 





Fruit Prospects Fair—Fruit pros- 
pects in Gallia Co are very good. for 
apples; apparently they were not af- 
fected by the cold spell of Apr 7-9 un- 
less dropping of fruit follows later on. 
Pears are killed, but cherries and 
peaches promise a fair crop. Spraying 
generally, nearly all orchards sprayed 
first time, some starting on second 
time to get through before blooms 
come out. Peaches will be in full 
+Aloom next week, apples week after. 
Ohio now has a compulsory spraying 
law, which is helping out some in the 
care of orchards and no doubt will 
help out in the quality of fruit in the 
state. Tobacco acreage will be reduced 
this season on account of low prices 
the past two seasons. 


Anticipate Good Season—First - haif 
of Apr was stormy in Trumbull Co 
and cold. Has now turned warm, good 
growing weather. Wheat looks fine. 
Seeding was finished under favorable 
conditons. Eggs are 1Sc p doz at. door, 
veals 8% to Yc, hay $14 to $16 p ton, 
and many farmers buying. Potatoes 
are 90c p bu. : Outlook is now. favor- 
able for a large acreage of oats and 


corn. Anticipate a good season for the 
farmers. Roads have been the worst 
for years. * 


Weather Fine—After 8 weeks of 
e#now and rain the weather has settled 
in Allen Co. Farmers have been put- 
ting in oats and plowing for corn, 
Roads are in good shape now. Grass 
is starting nicely, Stock.is in fair con- 
dition, Hogs are. slow at 8%c p Ib, 
wheat is 92c p bu, corn 95c p 100 lbs, 
oats 37c. p bu, butter 25c, eggs 18c, 
potatoes 75c, 

New Creamery at Hebron—Contin- 
ued cold and wet. Farmers away be- 
hind with their spring work. The 
usual acreage of corn will be planted. 
Wheat in fine condition. Pasture slow 
in starting and hay and foodder being 
well cleaned up. Large quantities of 
feed shipped in, sold mostly to dairy- 
men, More silos will be built this year. 
A new creamery was started recently 
at Hebron. From all indications there 
will be a large fruit bloom, peaches 
included, except in: low places, The 
new school law is creating much inter- 
est and discussion. Not all, however, 
are in favor of centralization. 

Cattle in Good Shape—Are having 
fine weather in Defiance Co, and fine 
roads too, although farmers are get- 
ting their crops out a little late. Cattle 
are in fine condition, and selling at 
high prices. Horses bring big money, 
too, now: Swine $8.35 p 100 Ibs, eggs 
are lic p doz, butter 25c p lb. Wheat 
and grass are looking finely. 

Meadows Starting—The last few 
days have been warm in Marion Co, 
Few oats have been sown yet, and not 
much spring plowing done owing to 
the cold, wet weather in the fore part 
of Apr.. Wheat looks promising. Pas- 
tures have not started much. Rough- 
age fed up closely. New meadows are 
starting better than expected. Some 
sheep shorn. . Wool is selling at 20c 
p Ib. 

Big Oats Acreage—Prospects for 
fruit of all kinds are good in Wash- 
ington Co,-except peaches. Have had 
a very backward «spring, with too 
much rain. <A big acreage of oats has 
been planted, 

Wheat Prospects Fine—April was 
very wet in Franklin Co. A _ very 
backward spring for plowing, although 
most of the plowifg is done. The 
prospects aré very good for a large 
wheat crop. Some peas have been 
sown for the Canal Winchester can- 
nery. Grass is starting nicely. Fat 
hogs are high and very scarce. Many 
farmers are having bad luck with their 
spring pigs. There are a few spring 
colts in the neighborhood. It is re- 
ported that there are several cases of 
small-pox near Brice. Several fami- 
lies are quarantines. Roads are dry- 
ing up nicely the last few days. If 
the weather does not settle there will 
be no corn planted in April. 

Wheat Fine—Stock is in fair condi- 
tion for time of year in Allen Co, 
Horses are scarce and bring fair prices. 
Beef cattle and hogs are scarce, Veal 
calves Sic, hogs 8%c. ‘Several have 
been losing spring pigs and lambs, 
Hay is $12 p ton, butter 26c¢ p Ib, eggs\ 
18e, oats 40¢, corn 78c. 
sown on clay ground. About ha 
corn ground plowed. Wheat and rye 
look fine in most places, Grass has not 
made much start. Grange quite active, 

Normal Corn. Acreage—The roads 
are getting fine in Perry Co. The 
autos have been séen for the last few 
weeks. Farmers very busy with their 
spring work. A great deal of plowing 
has been done. Wheat is looking fine 
and promises a very good crop. Grass 
is starting nicely. Some corn can be 
seen to husk yet. Farmers are talk- 
ing of sowing oats as soon as the 





ground is dry enough, Live stock 


economics will 
fu- 


Not many gers.) 
of 


wheat 85c bu, corn to 7 : but 
21c, eggs 1 

will be planted this spring. Several 
oil companies have been leasing ‘land 
here. 

Weather Fine—Live stock has win- 





tered -well in Mercer Co. Grass and 
wheat look well. A good part of the 
oats and barley is sown. About 50% 


of corn grown was plowed last fall. 
Weather is fine and favorable for farm 
work. Price of hogs is $8 to $8.25 p 
100 ibs, cattle $6 to $7 p 100 Ibs, calves 
8 to 9c, eggs are 16c p doz, butter 25¢ 
p lb, chickens 10c p Ib. There will be 


“no rough feed left over. 


Truckers Planting—Exceedingly wet 
in Fairfield -Co and not much-~plowing 
done. Feed is about all fed. Farmers 
are feeding hay until. pasture comes. 
Hogs are worth 8e p Ib, chickens lic 
p Ib, country butter 30c p Ib, eggs 16c 
p doz. Horses are not quite as high as 
last year. Truckers are planting their 
small fruit. George Spangler, who late- 
ly bought the Campbell farm, is build- 
ing a new house and remodeling the 
barn. Muych fertilizer is going to be 
put on corn and meadows this spring. 

Early Clover Killed—Having wet 
weather since Apr 1 in Washington 
Co. Roads are almost impassable in 
places on account of four drilling 
machines being at. work all spring, 
causing ._so much heavy hauling. 
Early wheat looks good for a full 
late wheat less than one-half 


crop, 
crop. Early sown clover was killed 
Apr 9. Many sowing over. Few oats 


sown yet. Grass and wheat are grow- 
ing fast. Stock can live on pasture. 
Feed getting scarce and high. Peaches 
are mostly killed. Indications for a 
heavy crop of other fruit. Early 
cherries will be in bloom inside of a 
week. No garden made and few po- 
tatoes planted .on account of wet 
weather. Good teams bring from $3 
to $4, cows $50 to $75 ea, good sheep 
with wool on 5c p Ib, fat cattle 6 to 
Se, corn 80c to $1, hay $10 to $12, 
chickens 10c, eggs 18c, butter 4c. 
Very little spring work done. It has 
been too wet to haul much manure 
or build fences. Farmers are taking 
more interest in spraying this spring 
than commonly. 

Spring Backward—Having very 
cold, cloudy weather for time of year 
in Athens Co. Had it not been for 
the clouds surely we would have had 
damaging frosts. Old men say they 
never saw such a backward, cold, wet 
spring. Apple and maple trees are 
just beginning to bud and show there 
is life there. Grass and wheat are 
doing well. No oats or any other 
kind of seed planted. A very few 
have some potatoes and onions up. 
The ground is too wet to do any kind 
of work; cannot even dig post holes. 
Roads. in this section are worse than 
they ought to be in the winter. Stock 
generally is looking pretty well. There 
will not be much rough feed left in 
the country; some are buying. Chick- 
ens and turkeys are’ getting «in their 
work now in earnest. Quite a good 
many farmers are shipping crea, 
and almost everyone has a separator. 
Some are selling butter; prices range 
from’ 20 to 40c p Ib, eggs 18 to 20c, 
corn 80c, mill feed way up. 


WEST. VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Affairs 


Gov Hatfield has appointed a com- 
Mission that will meet with him at an 
early date to determine the best meth- 
ods of giving as full exhibits of the 
state’s resources at the Panama-Pacific 
as possible, It is intended to exhibit 
the state’s agricultural resources ‘and 
possibilities fully. The last legislature 
appropriated $75,000: for the construc- 
tion of a West Virginia building, but 
the governor does not think it neces- 
sary to spend all this amount. Besides 
it is not available, especially with the 
loss of revenue with the state becom- 
ing dry July 1. This. state will not 
have a building at the exposition, but 
there will be a big exhibit, showing the 
state’s resources, 

Davis Frame, who is selecting suit- 
able points for the fire lookout stations 
in- the Gampaign -against forest fires, 
reports 10 feet of snow in the moun- 
tains of Greenbrier county in the mid- 
dle. of April. He had gone to Job 
Knob to locate a station at that point, 
at an elevation of 4338 feet. Fire look- 
out stations have been established at 
Picken’s Knob in Barbour county; 
Priery Knob in Greenbrier county and 
Potato hill, on Point mountain in 

\ Webster county. 

At the annual meeting of the Pan- 
handie beekeepers’ association in 
Wheeling last week spraying fruit 
trees in bloom was much discussed. It 
was declared an injury to the bee in- 
dustry, and a serious detriment to the 
fruit. The time to spray trees is either 
before the blossoms come out or after. 
the petals fall, The association went 
on record as favoring the Alexander 
method of transferring. bees. The 
smoke method was favored in intro- 
ducing queens t6 new hives, It was de- 
clared the present season promises to 
be an unusually good one for the bee 
industry, ~The following 





‘The average corn crop 


officers were - 





Grass Starting Well—Wheat is joo. 
ing well in Greenbriar Co. Farmers ara 
behind with their work on account of 
so much rain. Roads are in bad con 
dition. Grass is making a good star; 
Feed is about all gone. Corn is $1 ;, 
bu,. wheat $1.10, cows $50 to $80 o/ 

© prospect for fruit. , 


Backward—Ground has 
been too wet in Monroe Co for plow. 
ing. Farmers are all backward with 
their work at least 10 days to wha, 
they generally are. Everything indj- 
cates late planting this spring. Abo, 
Christmas farmers were figuring the 
best way to dispose of the surplus fee, 
that they would have left over, but of 
late they are figuring where they ca, 
buy to put their stock through unti| 
grass, Wheat is looking fine. Pros. 
pects for fruit are considered goog 
Peaches up to the present are : 
hurt. Potatoes and eggs are low, But- 
ter brings a good price. Cattle are in 
good demand. 


Big Jersey Sale—At his Worthing:vn 
ranch in Marion Co James I. Michaels 
sold at public auction 100 head of his 
fine Jersey cows for $20,000. This is 
an average of $200 a head, althouch 
one-third of the offering consisted of 
calves from a week to a year old. The 
highest price paid was $725 fer Noile 
Maid of Jersey, a three-year-old, pur. 
chased by Gore Bros. There were buy- 
ers from Ia, N.J, N Y, Ct, P® O, Ma, 
Ga, Ind, Ky, Tenn and Can. Prof 
Hugh G. Van Pelt of Ia was one of 
the heavest buyers. 


Roads Bad—The spring continues 
very backward in Lewis Co, and so is 
farm work. The ground scarcely gets 
dry enough to work before rain comes 
again, Feed is about all gone, except 
as it is hauled from the railroad, and 
still not enough grass for stock to 
on. The roads have been in very bad 
condition, and nothing is being done 
toward making any improvement. 
Some clearing has been done. 


Likes Arabians—Howard Willia 
state commissioner of agriculture, be- 
lieves that in the near-future horse 
breeders in this state will turn their 
attention to the breeding of Arabian 
horses, He calls attention to the t 
recently in France when 150 horses 
were ridden over a 620-mile course and 
the five winners were all blooded Ara- 
bian horses. There are now 15 blood- 
ed Arabian horses in.this state, 

Use Tractor Plow—Jerry Buck- 
ley, Owner of a farm on an island in 
the Ohio river near Parkersburg, 's 
now using the first successful tractor 
plow in that section of the state, It is 
equipped with a 40 horse power motor 
Six acres of ground are turned over 
with the new machine in the course of 
an ordinary day’s work, the tractor 
plowing a furrow one mile long in 14 
minutes. 

Stock on Range—Weather has been 
very rainy in Raleigh Co. Farmers 
are through spraying their orchards. 
Same have hauled a considerable 
amount of manure for gardens, Stock 
is doing well. Some have turned stock 
out on range, which has hardly 
started to grow yet. Some farmers 
are much behind with work. Eggs 
are 15c p doz, butter is 25c p Ib, ané 
is very scarce. 


Plowing Late—April was not a good 
month for Monroe Co pastures. It 
has been too cool. Mercury went to 
15 degrees below freezing Apri! 10. 
Have been having a lot of rain, and 
pastures, are looking much better. 
Feed is of course very scarce after 
our long winter. Most farmers 
behind with plowing. Wheat is $1 p 
bu, corn 98c to $1, potatoes 80c, esgs 
l4c, butter fat 25c. 


Grass Ready Late—Having a ry 
wet and late spring in’: Wood Co. few 
potatoes planted yet, and but little 
garden making done. It has been wet 
and cold al! the time. Grass is jook- 
ing well and stock can be turned out 
soon if, there are a few warm ( 
Stock will go to grass in good conti- 
tion, but nearly two weeks later than 
usual, Most of the plowing is d . 
Cattle are Tc p Ib, hogs 8c, lambs 1!¢, 
butter 20c, eggs 16c, corn 75c, hay *!». 
Peaches were killed, but apples ar: 
right. 

Small Wheat Acreage—The weathr 
has continued very wet and roads 
been in very bad condition in P! 
ants Co. Very, little plowing done. lev 
Potatoes have been planted and ve'y 
little garden. The wheat crop heré 
ig the smallest ever produced in acre- 
age in the county. Prospects 100K 
toward a good apple crop, Peaches are 
winterkilled. Cattle are high 2"! 
spring pigs scarce. 

Stock Fine—Have been having 4 
cold spring in Kanawha Co, but the 
fruit: trees put out their green | 
' Steck looks*fine. Beggs are 2c p 102 
Be p ib. - Coal mines are 2!! 
pean 4 down, Potato planting 25 
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Two recent ¢ 

soe by inbubatora. The explosion 
of an incubator lamp at Boges Level 
resulted in flames which communi- 
cated to three dwelling houses owned 
by Joseph Kelly and William Eward. 
These were destroyed, entailing a loss 
of $10,000.~ Walter Shearer sustained 
a heavy loss by fire which originated 
jn his incubator house, More than 
10,000 eggs were destroyed, a large 
number of which would have hatched 
in a day or two. Thirty incubators 
were consumed in the flames. 

The Schuylkili county agricultural 
and poultry association met in Potts- 
ville to hear an address by Frank 
Kline, one of the poultry experts of 
the state agricultural. department. 
Contracts were closed with the judges 
selected to serve at the association’s 
show in December. 

At a meeting of the Mohnton poul- 
try and pigeon association in Berks 
county it was decided to hold the an- 
nual show November 25-28. The as- 
sociation will hold a supper on Sat- 
urday evening, May %, to raise funds 
for special premiums. 

The Kutztown poultry association 
decided upon the second week in De- 
cember as the time for the annual 


county received an 

bushel of eggs anal the churches of 
the town. The children of the Sun- 
day schools brought the eggs, each 
child donating one: 


Danville Names Judges 


The Danville poultry and pet stock 
association named the following 
judges for its poultry show: J. C. 
Peifer, Ambrose Prentiss, W. E. Fow- 
ler, Charles Fisher, Robert T. Gear- 
hart and Arthur Lawrence. 

Several hundred White Leghorn 
chickens were sold at public sale by 
James S. Fryer of Berks county at 
17 to 22% cents a pound. 

Through John K. Stauffer, a Wash- 
ington newspaper man, 1200 govern- 
ment poultry bulletins were dis- 
tributed in Berks county among per- 
sons Interested in poultry raising. 

Harry Kenney started a White Leg- 


horn farm in Berks county and ex- 
pects to have 1000 layers by Novem- 
ber. He has some young chickens 


that weigh 1% pounds. 

Everyone has: heard of the man 
who kept the pigs in the parlor, but 
keeping 60 full-grown hens in the 
spare bedroom is far from common. 






yard. 

P°squire Tierney of Northumberland 
county rendered judgment for 50 
cents in a novel hen case. James H. 
Novac had 15 prize chicken eggs 
which he wanted hatched but had no 
hen. Philip Bradford had a hen sit- 
ting on three china nest eggs. They 

ed that the eggs should be put 
under the hen, each to have one-half 
the chicks. The eggs proved worth- 
less. Bradford demanded money for 
the rental of his hen and brought 
suit. The W-cent judgment was the 
result. . 


West Virginia Good Roads 





State Road Engineer Williams at 
the conference of the county courts 
and engineers of eight counties in 


Parkersburg last week submitted his 
plans for having the counties work in 
unison, for having the improved roads 
connect at the county lines and there- 
by providing the main artery of travel 
with the very best roads. He said 
the smaller roads would be improved 
much more rapidly if the main arte- 
ries are permanently improved. These 
main arteries, he proposes, will be of 


spent to. cr 
water in ted his 
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the county seats, thus 
‘uniform roads. 

A. D. Williams, state road engin 
recently conferred with Gov Hatfi 
regarding the new road laws which 
provide that county prisoners must 
work on the roads. In the near future 
he will issue a bulletin on the subject. 
The law is not being obeyed. In 
cember there was an approximate 
average of S30 prisoners in the county 
jails serving time for misdemeanors, 
or waiting trial, costing the taxpayers 
$415 a day or $151,475. Of this num- 
ber 256 in nine counties were at work 
on the public roads, while 574 were 
idle in other jails deteriorating in 
muscle and physical strength and 
energy from lack of exercise, costing 
the state $278 a day, or an annual tax 
of $104,755, with no return. The law 
requires all male persons over 16 
years of age must be sentenced to 
work on the roads. It was intended 
to reform prisoners by furnishing em- 
ployment. Warden Brown of the 
state penitentiary says that of all men 
employed as “trusties’” and working 
outside of the prison on the farm in 
the open air, not one has ever been 
returned. W. J. McClaren, county en- 
gineer cf McDowell county, says that 
out of the large number of that 
county who have been working on the 
county roads but a small number have 















































exhibition. Five hundred coops of an Samuel Willits of Northumberland the same character, connecting all ever been in jail a second time. 
DOGS MALE HELP WANTED 
BER EPH 9 “ RAILWAY MAIL CLERK EXAMINATIONS com- 
a" AS, sagt - ve. > _- ing everywhere. $75 to $150 month. Sample ques- 
tion of this meat valuable dog. Money’ back if not | tious fre. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept F 19, 
for sti aoe and wane Collte des, one year old, Rochester, NY. 
or at $15. or exchange for 3 months Collie asneuenaeiniaiaionin ‘in —— Sinamnenes 
— ae vt gulcidy. A good epportuaily. “EDWIN A. | , COVPRNMENT, FARMERS WANTED. Make, fas 
Main cttCets Bou =n. re. 107-F, &t Louts, Mo 
THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS, fast and game. een ne 
ited Ls a pole. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Route AGENTS 
jon, Pa - a 
- AGENTS—A new one. Concentrated soft drinks. 
FoR SALE—Well trained coach dog. Full par- | Every home, chureh-fair, picnic, lawn-fete. ball-park, 
Six Cents a Word Read by 625,000 People Weekly ticulars address, THOS M. BROSS, Jonestown, Pa. | gtand, etc, buys them. (Whirlwind sellers. Great 
= Seen Coaan Pore XANLE BROS Profits Smell package getes , ee 
ra! FUR Es >. AALE s, grape. — verry etc. urry—cion't wait 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- COPY must be received Friday to guarantee lida, 0. for the hot season. Write quick, AMERICAN 
able in American Agriculturist. Ata cost of only insertion = me Ste Settewtng week. Aster PRODUCTS CO, 3068 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, 0. 
se J s R SALE” or o —_—_—_—_———— 


SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial ‘or a number 
counts-as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as We cannot forward replies sent to this offices. 


315 Fourth Ave, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


tisements 

RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 

Will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 

kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak- 

Ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 

Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of S C ms 
fashorns, —_  - size, vigor and heavy egg a 
tion. Prizes wherever shown. —. ll Der 
penared, #100 ‘Per 1000 Eges $5 per $3 per 
Circular free. CORNER Pou LERY FARM, 
Mount Sinai, LI, N Y. 





30,000 EGGS IN INCUBATORS—Chicks at ey 
Wh per 


ices. ite Leghorns $5.50 per 50, $10 
I Reds, White Wyandottes $15 per 100. Indian 
nner ducklings $20 per i100. Catalog stamp. 


QLOVERDALE FARMS, Ransomville, N Y. 





BARRED ROCK, Thompson strain; Single Comb 
White Leghorn, Young's; eggs $1 per fifteen. $2.50 
for 50, $4 per hundred; Single Comb White Orping- 


ton, Kellerstrass, $1 per fifteen 
MAN, Cambridge, Md 


1000 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. Aver- 
large white eggs. Limited number. 
of this strain $12 a hundred. SUNNY- 
FARM, Pleasant Valley, N Y. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—Feas for hatching that 


WILLIAM J. SHER- 











Produce stoc size, color and bred true to name. 
Write me > tn prices, describing wants. Ww 
VOUGHT, Route 7, Towanda, Pa. 

EXTENSIVE CATALOG FREE—Varieties® fine 
poultry, turkeys, geese. ducks, guineas, peafowls, 
Digeons hare dogs, eggs, stock reasonable. 


. 8, 
PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 


PEKIN DUCKS, WHITE GUINEAS, the best mes 
fers at New York shows the last two years. Ex; 
@ly. Satisfaction guaranteed. RIDGELEIGH FARM. 
Huntington, N Y. 


“D. Wy YOUNG" WHITE LEGHORNS. Eggs for 

hatching from utility pens $1.50 per 15, or $3.50 from 

=" pets. BEVERLY FARMS, Peninsula Junc- 
Md. 











COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard ducks, geese. 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
Gatalog. B. F. KAHLER; Hughesville, Pa. 


nage ax> BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. Catalog 2c 
Five owing pure wild gobbler from the mountain. 
VALLEY VIEW FARM, Belleville, Pa. 


—— 60 page poultry and 
specialty Also dogs, ferrets, 
A. RERCEY. Telford, Pa 


FOUR ROSE COMB COCKERELS $2.50 éach, pure 
bred English Indian Runner ducks $2 each. A. 
MORITZ, Rahway, N J. 


BUFF ROCKS, 








book 
hares. 


el: 











Black Minorcas, White Teghorns. 








LIVE STOCK 


FOR 3 registered Percheron stallion 

coming 2 years old and weighing over 1200 pounds 
Will sell for $300. Your neighbors will pay his first 
cost in service fees within a year. And by that time 
your stallion will be worth—perhaps $1000. Is that 
business? Write us today. ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
56 Warren St, Glens Falls, N Y. 








FARMERS AND STOCKMEN—Ship your live siock 
to George . Eardman. live stock commission buyer 
and seller of horses and mules. Get cattle, feeders, 
fresh cows, springers, hogs, ahotes. sheep and calves. 
Write for particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GEORGE W. EARDMAN, BR D 2, Millersburg. Pa. 





FOR SALE—Fine registered Percieron stallion com- 
ing year old and weighing over 800 pounds. Will 
sell for $200. Will make biggest income producer on 
the farm. Write today. ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
56 Warien St. Glens Falls, N Y. 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRE COW and bull calf, 
two months old, quick sale $100. And registered 
Berkshire pigs for sale, both sexes. D. BE. BARNES, 


East Rochester, O. 





BXCEPTIONALLY FINE BRED registered Jersey 
bull calf. OAKLEY STOCK FARM, Factoryville, Pa. 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE. both 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL, 


sexes, 
Atglen, Pa 





a O IC PIGS, April farrow, price 
righ lL. MOOTZ, Y. 


North Branch, N 





REGISTERED 0 I kM thee BOAR. FE. M. 


YOUNGS, Schoharie, N 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








CABBAGE PLANTS—Cold 
Wakefield. Charleston Wakefield. 
Copenhagen Market, $2 per 1000, 5000 $9, 10,006 $16. 
Transplanted cabbage. celery, lettuce and peppers. 
$5 per 1000. Transplanted Earliana, Dwarf Stone. 
Success. Red Rock and derosa tomatoes. $5 per 
1000. Transplanted Snowball cauliflower $3 per 1000. 
Potted Earliana and Bonny Best tomatoes (shipped_in 
paper pots), $2 per 100. List free. F. W. ROCHELLE 
& SONS, Chester. N J 


frame Early Jersey 
All Head Early and 





LOWELL GREEN MOUNTAIN. Best rust and 
drouth resisting potato. Biggest cropper, fine quality. 

Freeman, fine, early variety. All seed 
guaranteed 100% pure ‘and free from disease. . Recom- 








Bers 5 ces each by 50. RELLE SHEPARD, James — uy aine Seed Improvement Association. 
town, N ¥. $3.25 barrel, 5 barrels $15. FRANK 
me LOWELL. ‘e SONS, Gardiner, Me. 
Pe dap 4 —s GTON EGGS i $1, 30 $2. MS 
© Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. W. LO 8, 
Perulack, Pa. PLANTS POSTPAID—Tomato, cauliflower, cabbage, 
dozen 10, hundred 75¢. Aster, beet, aston. eweet 
EGGS—Barred ocks, Brown Leghorns, Runner | potato. early celery, 4 dozen 25c, hundred 35c 
ducks. Winter vue strains. NELSON'S, Grove | Der, egg plants, dozen 15c, hundred 90c. (Wholesale 
City, Pa. catalog). GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 
BABY CHICKS—Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock, 


Rite Orpingtons. SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium. 





~ MAMMOTH PEKIN 


DUCK EGGS 11 $1. White 
Runners 11 $1.25. C N Y. 
sme * 


RUPRACHT, Fernwood, 


gsANCONa EGGS, Shepherd's strain, heavy woe 
$ hundred. HUGH BRINTON, West’ Chester, Pa. 


EDTA RUNNER DUCKS FOR SALE. Eggs 15 
$1. ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


1s PRED poms, Latham Thampson strain. 
8. L. SMITH, Canajoharie, N Y. 











Fees 





SHEL WHITE ROCK S $1.60, 100 $5. 

wank BENNINGER, Waiuutpoct. Pa. 

SE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS. 
Woop - - 
= POULTRY YARDS, Milton, Vt. 
ITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, 9 eases $1.80. 
Ls _ TYLER, Worcester, N Y. 
ALLARD POC rots, $3 
Emiewenn, NY. 





MAPLE- 








12 








rH FAD, 

















HOFFMAN'S CATALOG OF FARM SEEDS with 
samples 4 Grass seeds, seed oats, Dotatoes, 

seed corn. everything for” the farm. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN. Box 10, Landisville, Pa. 





CUCUMBER SEED—Ten 
now and selection. . Originators seed only, 


per acre. per Ib, 2 Ibs $5. 
LEFFET, Odenton, Md. 


FOR SALE—Wilson’s soy beans $2.50 bushel, 
peas $2.45 bushel, crimson clover seed $4 bushel. 
= A. as seeds. JOSEPH 2E. HOLLAND, 

. 1. 


generations of improve- 
yield 1000 
JOHN 





cow 
All 
Mii- 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





ROY —s STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 


dura cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts ry Tull information by writing the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet. Vt. 





LIGHT SET DOUBLE ag excellent condi- 
tion. Cheap. Also a Clark's Reversible Disk Plow, 
good condition. 8sU MMI FARM, Kennebunk, Me 





GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS—Get free catalog fully 
describing the best of silos. THE CREAMERY 
PACKAGE MFG CO, 343% West St, Rutiand, Vr 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 








LL SAVE 
saved on every 
with every tire. 
on your old tires too. 


YOU MONEY ON TIRES! 
size. Signed guarantee of 
I'll show you how to make do 
Don’t buy another tige until 


Dollars 





you get my illustrated price — Write me today. 
Kt will pay you. State size. A. McMANUS, 
ao eure Tire Co, 304A Fin St, West, New 


York C 








| 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS $2.50 1000. cabbage and let- ; 


uce $1 per a all kinds of ph Send 


tor or lst. J. €. SCHMIDT, Bristol. P 


MEYER & JET SOYBEAN 
grown. Prices and samples by request. 
FARMS, Eatontown, N. J. 


ants. 





SEEBD—New Jersey 
HULL 








Lead CABBAGE SEED $2 per pound 
ASHMEAD PANTGROVER, Williamson, N Y. 
DAHLIA 


free catatos. D. V. HOWELL, 
ic, LI. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL. BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged stone 
ware shipped to any address direct from pottery al 
New Brighton, Pa, for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
containing croc jars, pans, bewls, pitchers. tea and 
beanpots. a little of each. Send cash with order. 
Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—live, healthy, red fox cubs. Will pay 





$3 for all shipped C O D to HARRY EDWARDs, 
Chattolanee Station. Green Spring Valley Branch, 
NCR R, Baltimagre County, Md. 

300 CANDLE POWER KEROSENE GAS LAMP. 
Cost 1-10 cent per hour. Write SHORTT. 177 Wads- 


worth Ave, New York City. 


WANTED—Gineseng, 
gempene: other roots. 





Cherry k, Seneca, Ele- 
Write R. ;" FELTIVAS. Olean, 





postpaid, to 


PURE SPRUCE oe, package loc, 
L. A. Me 


introduce novelties. PAGE, Brownville 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SY — direct from maker. 
WALTER ABBOTT, Marshfield, Vt. 


ALFALFA HAY by 
MINGS, Munnsville, N 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








- or carload. F. A. CUM- 








* DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have many abie- 
bodied young men, both with e#nd without farm ex- 

lence, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man. write for order blank. 
Ours is ization making no charge 
to pe or employee. Our object is to encourage 
farming among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 175 Second Ave, New York City. 


$65 to $150 MONTH paid men and women in United 
States government positions. Life jobs. Thousends 
of appointments coming during 1914. Common educa- 
tion — — “Pull” ee. he a 34 
INSTITUTE Dept F 19, “Rochester. N x 


. FREE ey BOOK tells of about 300.000 
protected tions in United ned Fay Thou- 
a big chance 

a 














sands of aan every year. 
here for you, sure and merous 
ment. Just ask for 

EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D 


Mtettme employ- 
ligation. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





150 ACRES, $1900, EASY TERMS. Stock and 
tools included A splendid bargain, borders stream, 
conveniently located, near neighbors; productive feids, 
ample pastures, valuable Wood aud timber, good or- 
chard, cezy cottage, good barn, silo, other buildings; 
owner going elsewhere wants quick sale; 6 » a 
heifers, horse, wagons, valuable machinery, tools ete, 
all included to quick buyer. Read all details, page 
4, “Strout’s Spring List of Farm Bargains.” just 
out, copy free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 


Station 1096, 47 
St, New York. 


West Sith Street and 150 Nassau 





DON’T PAY RENT—Buy southern land—prices now 
extremely low—natural increases will return your 
money in a few years—well farmed, anual profiia 
will run even more. Dairying. livestock, poultry, 
fruit and truck are a few of the big money-making 
lines. Write for ‘Southern Field” magazine and farm 
lists. M. VY. RICHARDS, Land and Ind Agt, South- 
ern Ry, Room 2, Washington, D C. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clover, corn, 
potatoes, are principal crops. Prairie or timber. 
information. We have no land for sale. Write W. RB. 
MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, 909 Palace_ 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





DELAWARE FOR ALL, AROUND FARMING. 
More advantages than any ae Dlace. eA tilled 





soil, mild climate, long season, cash market rali- 
road stations. STATE BOARD oF AGRIC U TURE, 
Dover, 

FOR SALE—Chautauqua grape farm 90 acres. 
Splendidly situated Fine buildings. $2000 down 
liberal terms balance. Description, photograp’s upon 


request. HARRY STANSBURY, Forestville, N Y. 





Want to buy, sell or exchange 


anything—live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants, old implements or household 
goods, hay, grain, wood? Advertise your 
wants in American Agriculturist’s Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department. This depart- 
ment is yours, Mr and Mrs Subscriber. 


Are you getting the benefit of it? Most 
of our subscribers open their pages at 
the Farmers’ Exchange pages a read 


but some of you don’t 
to advertise things 
won't you 


these advs first. 
realize you ought 
yourself. Why 


Let us make money for you 


An adv in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment will make money with hardly 
any outlay of expense, and without your 
doing any work, except answering a few 
letters. The cost is only 6c a word, and 
a 25 or 30-word adv will contain all = 
want to say. Just describe the artic 
tell the truth about it—the maker's 
name, if it has one, the price and its 

condition. Don’t say its in first 
class condition unless it really is—bet- 
ter say “fair condition.” Then sign 
your name and address and 


Send your adv. to us 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Department. 

American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 








$5.88 Sold Over $300.00 Worth 
of Poultry 


We have directly traced over $300.00 sales to one insertion in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Most all inquiries buyers. 


G. H. UNDERHILL, Mgr. 


Underhill Farm, Fort Ann, NY. 






















- Salisbury & OTS 
atform Folding 
AY RACK and 































Sid iiisdeb sue dhcdeatpetce beottes to 
[JOHN MURPHY, Holley, N.Y. 
































™ Tes da DESIGN ‘seatia 
‘The“TEMPLE” ENGINE 


to tell that TION 
TION cause you Rhee ip on 
Petey nes areas omer 




















































e sdvaiy Temple Mig. Co. 


7.8.nog. Wks.) 2122 8. 64th Ave., Cicers, mi. 








3 You get it without argument 
under our guarati- 
















vnshorn lambs 7.50@9, clipped % 





{Western New York Fruit Market 


A. H, PULVER 
During the first quarter of 1914 


nearly 200 cars of fruit and produce 
were shipped out of Sodus village, one 
cf the five forwarding points of the 
town. The reledsings were divided 


as follows: Evaporated apples, 108 
ears; green apples, 19; onions, 26; 
canned goods, 11; cabbage, nine; 


beans, two; apple waste, nine; celery, 
one. There are stored in the village 
six cars of evaporated apples and two 
of canned goods. 

The contract for the Sodus cold 
storage plant has been let to Alex- 
ander, Shumway & Utz of Rochester. 
The building will be of reinforced 
concrete throughout and will be the 
only strictly fireproof cold storage in 
western New York. Its capacity will 
be 60,000 barrels. The contract calls 
for completion by August 15. 

Lyons is another Wayne county 
town to come in for a cold storage 
plant. A company has just been 
formed there with the following di- 
rectors: Charles Coffey, W. S. Gavitt, 
E. W. Hamm, N. A. Mestler and 
Charles Barrick. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, Charles Coffey; vice, N. A. 
| Mestler; treasurer, W. S. Gavitt; sec- 
retary and attorney, E. W. Hamm. 
The company will incorporate for 
$50,000 to consist of 500 shares at 
$100 a share. Messrs Coffey, Mestler 
and Barrick compose the building 
committee. Lyons will be the first 
town on the main line of the New 
York Central between Rochester and 
Syracuse to have a cold storage plant. 

The dried apple market is firm, 

though quiet. All supplies are being 
reduced. As the end of the season 
approaches the stocks seem to be 
short with many dealers. Conditions 
under these circumstances are consid- 
ered favorable to those yet holding 
supplies. For spot fancy, 11%: to 
12% cents is asked, with movement 
limited. For choice, 9% to 10% cents 
seems to be the figure. The quantity 
available ise below actual needs for 
reguldr consumption. Spot prime is 
quoted at 9 to 9% cents, with chances 
of quick advance as likely. Some cold 
storage prime 1912 stock is still ob- 
tainable at 8 to 8% cents. Sun-dried 
stock is off the market. Chops are 
quoted around 8 cents, with limited 
supplies. Waste is offered at quota- 
tions around 2% cents f o b shipping 
point in buyers’ bags. 
Futures for October-November de- 
livery have been taken in some in- 
stances at 8 cents for prime rings in 
boxes and 1% cents for prime waste 
in buyers’ bags. Chops are offered 
at 2 cents loose for autumn delivery. 
Raspberries, blackberries and blue- 
berries are practically off the market. 
Raspberries are quoted at 24 to 25 
cents for spot goods, with almost 
none tobe had. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 

At New York, Monday there were 
48.cars of cattle and 8182 calves on 
saie. Steers were in fair demand and 
firm to 10¢ higher; fat bus im- 
proved 10c and the under grades were 
steady; cows were active and ranged 
from steady to 15c higher; the yards 
were cleared. Calves were sélling 
freely, but at prices 25@50c lower 
than last Friday’s market. Steers av-* 
eraging 977 to 1359 Ibs sold at $7.50@ 
8.85 p 100 lbs, including 14 cars Pa 
977 to 1385 lbs, at 7,50@8.80; 8 cars 
Va, 1082 to 1359 ve. at 7.75@8.85; 2 
cars Ky, 1215 to 1242 Ibs, at 840@ 
8.50. Bulls sold at 5.f 30@8, cows at 
3.50@6.7 7; veals at 6.50@9.75, culls 
and throw-outs at 5! 50@6. 50. 

Sheep continued in light supply after 
Monday of last week; almost ao 
wooled stock offered. A few decks of 
O wethers were sold at steady prices. 
Lambs held up strong on good and 
handy weights; others ruled steady; 





rspring lambs also ruled full steady to 


The selling range for the 
Unshorn ewes $5 @ 6.50, 
clipped wethers Si 
@ 7.35, 
spring lambs 6@6.35 p heak Today 
there were 12 car: of stock on sale. 
Sheep were weak; lambs steady to 
firm; spring lambs almost nominal. 
The pens were about cleared, Common 
to choice sheep (ewes) (unshorn) sold 
at 5.35@6.50 p 100 Ibs, clipped ewes at 
§.25@5.50, clipped mixed-sheep at 5.75 
unshorn lambs at 8@9, clipped at 6. ri 
@7.85, common spring lambs at 4.50 p 
head. Top price for wooled Mich 
lambs 9, clipped do 7.75, O unshorn 


the close. 
week was: 
clipped 5.25, 





: 


8.75, clipped ay 1.85; unshorn’ N ¥. 


rota 5@10 steady. 
market rate ad firm to Be ‘higher. eavy 
to light, hogs sold at 9@9.30, roughs 


at 8@ 
The Horse Market 

At the New York auction stables last 
week offerings fairly liberal and in- 
cluded many desirable harness horses 
as well as all types of workers. Prices 
ruled generally steady, although trad- 
ing was not as brisk as might be ex- 
pected at this time of year. Good to 
choice heavy drafters are quoted at 
)@400 p head, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 





chunks 175@275, ordinary to good, 
sound, second-hand workers 75 @ 250. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 
New York Boston Chicago 
1914.. 25% 26% 25 
1913.. 86% 86% ot 
1912.. 31 32 81 
1911.. 23 23 22 
Butter 


New Zealand creamery butter ‘tin 
been selling on the Chicago market of 
late and commanding top prices. The 
butter was made in early Jan, and is 
the full grass flavored product. It was 
expected this butter would arrive on 
the market when there was due the 
vsual Mar shortage and thus command 
a fancy price. But the market has 
been quite contrary to custom since 
the beginning of the year, as there was 
much more butter in storage than 
usual, Prices have been 8@10c under 
those of a year ago. This New Zealand 
butter is of such excellent quality that 
it is good for making pound prints to 
sell to the discriminating trade. - - 

At Elgin, Ill, Apr 27, all sales of cmy 
butter were made today at 23%c p Ib. 

At New. York, demand is not suffi- 
cient to absorb current receipts of fresh 
emy butter and there is some accu- 
mulation of medium to fine stock. The 
highest scoring fresh made goods are 
selling fairly well at 25@25t4c p Ib 
and held cmy butter is cleaning upl 
slowly. Poor qualities of cmy butten 
in moderate lots are selling as low 
as 19c. 

‘At Columbus, cmy butter 25c p Ib, 
dairy 15c. 

At Pittsburgh, emy 27c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 28@30c. 

At Buffalo, cmy dairy 25c. 

At Cincinnati, emy 37 %c, dairy 18c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 28c. 

At Rochester, emy 27c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 27c, dairy 28c. 

Cheese 

At New York, on the average run of 
both fresh and held whole milk the 
market is irregular and somewhat 
easier. There appears to be no sur- 
plus of strictly fcy goods, and there ig 
a free offering of fresh-make, whole- 
milk cheese within the range of 13@ 
18%c-p Ib. Most business in held 
cheese ranges between 18@18%c, al- 
though some -strictly fcy colored flats 
are bringing 19c in small lots. New 
Zealand cheddars are quoted up to 
about 18%c, while state skim milk 
sells at 9@14c. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, O, eggs 2144c p doz, 
potatoes 75@90c p bu, turnips S85c, 
onions $3.25 p 100 Ibs; carrots 1.25 p 
bu, parsnips 75c, beets 1.60, new honey 
17@18c p ib, maple syrup 1.15@1.20 
P gal, No 2 wheat 1 p bu, No 8 yellow 
corn 714C, No 8 white oats 42c, mid- 
dlings 27.25 p ton, bran 28.50, timothy 
hay 17, clover mixed 16, medium un- 
washed wool 20c p Ib. 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 white corn 
72c p bu, No 2 red wheat 99c, bran 
$28 p ton, No 3 white oats 4lc, tim- 
othy- hay 17@19.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 16.25@ 18.50, alfaifa 14@22, ap- 
ples 4@6 p bbl, cabbage 2.50, onions 
3 100-Lb bag, potatoes 2.75 p bbl, 
parsnips 2.50, rutabagas 2.25, turnips 
3.25, eggs 18¢ p doz, hens 14% p Ib, 
broilers 18c, ducks 15c, geese Yc, 

At Columbus, O, corn 65c p bu, 
wheat 95c, oats 39c, bran $29 p ton, 
middlings 31, timothy hay 15.50, oats 
straw’ 7, rye 7.50, steers 7%c p Ib, 
veal calves 7T@9c, hogs 8%c, sheep 
4% @5%c, eggs 19c p doz, fowls 17c 
p lb, ducks l6c, geese 13c, potatoes 
S5c p bu, onions 1.60@1.75, cabbage 
2.25 p 100 tbs, turnips 75¢c p bu, apples 
4@4.50 p bbl. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes Sic p 
bu, turnips $2 p bbl, carrots 3, beets 
3.25, onions 8.50 p 100-1b bag, pars- 
nips 2.25 p bbl, spinach S80c p bu, 
hens 21c p Ib, geese. 15¢e, ducks 21c, 
ay 21%c p doz, No 2 yellow corn 77e 

bu, No $ white oats 43c, timothy 
c 16@19.50 p ton, clover 13.50@16, 
mixed 16@17, rye straw 11.50, oats and 
wheat 10, middlings 28.50, bran 29.50. 

At Rechester? N Y, wheat $1 p bu, 
corn 80c, oats 44c, rye 70c, bran 29 
p ton, beets 1 p bu, carrots 45c, on- 
ions 1.25, parsnips 65c, turnips 50c, 
apples 1.50, medium beans 1.90, mar- 
row A red kidney 2.50, dressed 

a lb, lambs 15¢e, mutton lic, 
veal 14c, beef 9@13c, timothy hay - 
15@18 p ton, oats and wheat straw 
10@12, medium unwashed wool 170 
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At Chicago, the wheat trade, par. 
ticularly in speculative circles, has 
been somewhat -upset by the Mexican 
situation. Traders were not a little 
puzzled over the probable course of 
produce markets by reason of dis. 
turbances in the southwest. Moderate 
buying to protect contracts readily pyt 
up the market last week a couple of 
cents, May wheat getting above {ic » 
bu, and July above &88&c, ole top 
prices were not fully maintained, re. 
ish operators were for the time D: i 
routed. 

Routine influences in wheat were 
without novelty. Some hints of dry 
spots in western Kan and western 
Neb caused comment, but these were 
followed early this week. by coodg 
tains. Seeding in spring territory 
was well advanced. Foreign mar- 
kets were unsettled within a nar. 
row range, flour shipments from south. 
ern hemisphere a little smaller. ) 
red id mod wanes In store was quoted 
around 94@94%c p bu, No 8 red 43 
@93%ce. 

In corn, the long continued down- 
turn in prices was finally eeecked. 
Liquidation carried May to 62%c p i: 
and July to 62%c, followed by sharp 
recovery to 644% @66c, the two months 
being close together. Late last we: : 
advices from Argentine of heavy r: 
helped domestic prices temporarily, 
yet there was no genuine support, 
Cash sales made a larger volume with 
No 2 in store around 64@ 65c. 

Oats sympathized with-other cereuls, 
working up 1@2c p bu before reces- 
sion; May fairly active at 37@37).c 
and Sept new crop delivery, @@3t 
Crop reports were almost uniformly 
encouraging, and this prevented vicor. 
ous support. Standard oats in store 
37% @ p bu, white oats 89@3 1, 

The barley market was narrow a 
about recent prices, interest not 
marked. Feed grades were meete d at 
48@52c, malting barley 55@ 65c. 

Field seeds were in reasonably good 
demand, end. this helped prices, Prime 
timothy $5.25@5.50 p 100 Iba, clover 
12.75, hungarian 1@1.50.. 

GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From _ these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 


hen sold in a. small hay A to “4 
S usually se- 





or consumers an advance 
cured. 
Apples 
At New York, fcy fruit is meeting 
a better demand than any other grade, 
but holdings are showing effects of 
scalding. Good to choice apples are 
quoted at $3.50@7 p bbl, or 1@3 p bx. 
Beans 
At New York, not much change is 
shown in the bean market, which con- 
tinues very quiet. Choice qualities of 
domestic white beans have shewn a 
slight tendency to advance. Best pea 
beans are quoted at $3.75@3.80 p 100 
lbs, marrow 5.45@5.55, red kidney do, 
yellow eye do. 


At. Chicago, very small consign- 
ments of beans are being made and 
the market rules quiet. Beans are 
salable and yet there is no one in 
particular looking for them. Choice 


hand-picked pea beans are quoted up 
to about $2.10 p bu, red kidney 2.%5, 
brown Swedish 1.75 @2. 


Eggs 

At New York, a little firmer tone has 
developed in the egg market of late; 
fresh-gathered stock selling at 21 -c 
p doz, storage- paces firsts 20@2I¢, 
European 17% @18c, near by hennery 
eggs 20@ 23c, a ock eggs 18@ 2c, goose 
eggs 40@50c. 

At Chicago, large amounts of ¢z2$ 
into storage for the 
current year. Prices are well main- 
tained and firsts sell up to about 1$12° 
p doz, 

Hay and Straw 


Month in and month out, moderate 
quantities of alfalfa hay trickle into 
the Chicago market, But up to the 
present time the volume. of this busi- 
ness is so small that no quotations can 
be named. ‘There is_no regular est: abe 
lished mere. is in Ci. <5 
The emali-quantiu.. “hing this «'¥ 
are handled privately. ine dean. -F 

; hay in the territorie. where 50 
‘is jent to. absorb 
‘all-of it for feeding pur- 
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buti channels the stock is very 
ag, and demand improving. No 1 tim- 
othy hay is quoted up to about $23 p 
ton in large bales, standard 22, No 3 
49, clover, light mixed 20.50, heavy 19, 
rye straw 1 00. 

At Chicago, arrivals of hay have 
peen larger and the feeling in_ the 
market steady. Demand is good for 
choice timothy hay at $19@20 p ton, 
No 1 16@18, No 2 14@15, prairie 6@ 
16, rye straw 7@8, oat 6@7.50. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, coarse western spring 
pran in 100-Ib sacks to arrive sells up 
to 327.50 p ton, standard middlings 
97.75, red dog 30.75, linseed oil meal 32, 
Argentine bran 29, middlings 28. 

Onions 

Onion sets have enjoyed a keen de- 
mand for weeks past and the supply 
being small, as this magazine pointed 
out six weeks ago, the price has ad- 
vanced rapidly. White and yellow sets 
pave recently sold at Chicago at $4@ 
4.25 p 32-lb bu, red 5@5.50, 

At New York, old onions are fairly 
steady and stocks light, yellow selling 
at 2% @ p lb, red %@1%e. New 
enions are in heavy supply, but meet- 
ing a good outlet at fairly steady 
prices. Texas yellow sell at $1.25@1.50 
p cra, white 2@2.50, Cuban 1.40@ 1.60, 
Egyptian 2.75@3 p bag, Bermuda 1.50 
@1.75 p cra. 

At Chicago, old onions are well held 
but not many are available. Red or 
yellow are quoted at $2@2.25 p 100-lb 
sack. New onions, because of slightly 
lighter receipts, are meeting a trifle 
better market, Tex selling at 1.25@ 
1.75 p cummer cra, crvstal wax 1.75@ 





9 Valencia 450@% large cra, 
Spanish 1.50@1.75 lar cra of 


50 ibs. 
Potatoes 

At New York, the situation in old 
potatoes has improved somewhat of 
late, the market supply being moder- 
ate, and prices firm and slightly high- 
er. State and western are quoted at 
$2.50@2.75 p 180 Ibs, while Maine sell 
at 2.79@3, Md and Va new crop 2@ 
250 p bbl, Fla 4.50@6, Bermuda 4@ 
7.25, southern sweet 1@1.50 p bbl, or 
65@85e p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, demand for fowls has 
been better than expected, general 
sales being reported at 19@19%c p lb. 
Roosters have been moving slowly at 
about 12c, ducks 17@18c, geese 10@ 
lic, broiler chickens 35@40c. In the 
fresh-killed poultry market, turkeys 
are quoted at 21@24c, broilers 35@45c, 
roasting chickens 20@25c, fowls in 
boxes or barrels 15@19c, squabs $2@ 
4.50 p doz, spring ducks 18@ 23c, roost- 
ers 12@14%ec 

At Chicago, light receipts of live 
poultry of late, together with the good 
demand, have pushed prices upward 
somewhat, live turkeys selling up to 
about 16c p Ib, fowls 17c, roosters 12c, 
ducks 18¢, broilers $4@8 p doz. In 
the dressed poultry market turkeys 
sell up to 23i%4c p Ib, chickens 19c, 
capons 22c, geese 16c, ducks 18c. 

Vegetables 

Celery coming into the market re- 
cently shows a distinct improvement 
over last year in its comparative free- 
dom from copper, according to reports 
received by the U S dept of agri. The 
Washington dispatch says the copper 
on celery is found in the form of dried 
bordeaux, Which is used extensively to 
prevent destruction of the crop. by 
blight. The department issued a warn- 
ing to growers last year describing the 
method of spraying. 

At New York, asparagus is in good 
demand, especially the best grades, 
but some arriving from the South is 
meeting irregular demand; Cal sells 
at $250@4 p doz behs, Ga $1.50 
@3.50, S-. C-. do, RN $1.25@ 
275. Beets are in free supply 
and weaker, § C selling at $3@4 p 100 
behs, New Orleans $2.50@3.50, Fla 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl-cra, new carrots $1@ 
3 p 100 behs, Fla cucumbers $2@3.50 
P bskt, Fla celery $1@2.25 p cra, 
Southern cabbage $1@1.75 p cra, Fla 
eggplant $1.50@ 2.25 p bx, Va kale 20@ 
50c p bb], Fla lettuce $1@3 p bskt, SC 
1@2.75, Va B5@T5c, Fla lima beans 
81.5003 p bskt, peas $83@6 p large 
bskt, parsnips $2@2.75 p bx, white 
Squash $1,25@1.50, rutabagas $1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, tomatoes $1@3.50 p carrier. 

Wool 

Dealings in wool in the west have 
continued in the same trend as pointed 
out in this magazine last week. Con- 
tracting for this year’s clip has pro- 
Sressed with rapidity. Growers have 
asked 19@20c p lb in Mont, but deal- 
ers are reluctant to pay this-figure. In 
etal 19% @20%e has been paid. In 

ash wodlis are being taken mostly by 
me mill buyers. In -fact, in the 
1911 rican Northwest the bulk of the 
i, 4 clip has already been contracted. 

n bright Wool sections operations are 
Baining headway and in Mich as high 
-\ . was bee ai? /72:Tosn early- 
ey lots wen*ors.. #?’* West Virginia 
ae ae eee cones weet 25e for Rye 
= sS n 
Pasis of @ 2c, — ess on @ 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH’ONE YEAR AGO 





7 Cattle — Hogs — — Sheep 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 


Per 100 Ibs 
Chicago ..... . $9.50 $9.25 $8.75 
So St Paul 5.00 - 8.65 
New York 9.10 8.80 9.35 7. 
Buffalo” ....... 9.35 9.00 9.25 5. 6 
Kansas City .. 9.00 9.00 8.65 Ld 6.85 
Pittsburg ..... 8.80 8.90 9.20 9.65 5.60 6.50 





At Chicago, choice cattle continue 
scaree and prices rule*from 9\c to 
better than 9%c p Ib, according to the 
day’s supply. The market has also 
been favorable to fat cows and heifers 
and stocker grades. Demand for the 
latter cattle in the country has greatly 
increased of late because of the. avail- 
able grass pasture. Consumption of 
veal calves has not been on such a lib- 
eral scale, with resultant decline of 1 
@1\%\c p lb, However, the cost of veal 
retail continues at the recent high 
level, thus curtailing consumption. 


Heavy Canadian Cattle Imports 

Cattle came in .duty free from 
Canada to the number of 83,260 
head in November, December and Jan- 
uary, compared to 14,584 in like quar- 
ter one year ago under 27% tariff. But 
the available supplies of stockers and 
feeders in Canada were evidently ex- 
hausted, as February imports were 
only 2192 head, or about same as same 
month last year. Mexico sent us 218,- 
000 head for the quarter, and 76,000 
in February, against 94,000 and 29,000 
respectively same periods last year. 
Canadian cattle were worth an aver- 
age of $39 each, compared to 16 for 
Mexican. But February arrivals from 
Canada averaged 64 ea, indicating that 
some were fat cattle nearly ready for 
market. 

At Pittsburgh, quotations Monday 
on beef cattle were 10@25c higher 
than a week ago. Recepts totaled 75 
cars. Top price paid for choice beeves 
was $9 p 100 Ibs. Good 1300 to 1400- 
lb steers brought 8.50@8.75, medium 
to good 1050 to 1300-lb steers 8.20@ 
8.60, 1000 to 1100-lb steers 7.50@8.10, 
fair 900 to 1000-lb 7@7.60, rough half 
fat 1000 to 1300-1b‘5@7, oxen 4.50@ 
7.10, bulls 5.50@7.85, cows 4.25 @6.85, 
heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5.50 
@8.15, bologna cows 3.50@4.35, 600 
calves at 6@9.25. A stronger market 
was reported for hogs, 45 double decks 
arriving. Heavy weights sold at 9@ 
9.05, heavy mixed 9.05@9.10, medium 
weights and heavy Yorkers 9.15@9.20, 
light Yorkers 9@9.10, pigs 8.85@8.90, 
Sheep were slow Monday, selling at 
4@5.65 p.100 Ibs, lambs 5@ 7.50, spring 
lambs 9@13. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 20 cars. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle Mon- 
day were 3750 head. All grades were 
steady at last week’s prices. Fair to 
choice heavy weight steers sold at 
$8.40@9 p 100 lbs, shipping steers, 
fair to best 7.85@8.85, yearlings, fair 
to best, handy weight 7.75@8.50, cows 
5@7.25, common to good canners and 
cutters. 3.60@4.75, heifers 5.25@8, 
feeders 6.75 @8, stockers 6@7.50, bulls 
5@7.D0, oxen 6@7, milchers and 
springers 40@100 ea. Hogs sold 
slightly lower Monday upon receipts 
of 17,600 head, pigs and light weights 
selling at 9@9.10 p 100 Ibs, others 
9.10@9.15. Lambs were a little slow 
Monday, clipped selling up to about 
7.50, wooled 8.75 Sheep were dull, 
with good to choice wethers com- 
manding 5.50@5.85, ewes 5.50 down- 
ward, yearlings 6.50.- Total reteipts 
of sheep and lambs were 15,000 head. 


Feeding Baby Chicks 
T. E. QUISENBERRY, MISSOURI EXPER STA 


During the past two years we have 
tried out several methods of starting 
baby chicks. If one is troubled with 
diarrhea of any kind, lack of vitality, 
or slow growth, then try the follow- 
ing plan, which has been one of the 
most successful plans of feeding baby 
chicks we have ever used. 

We sprinkle a little clover chaff or 
fine. cut straw or clean litter, free 
from must and mold, over the floor 
of the brooder or the hover before 
the chicks are placed in it. We pro- 
vide a small fountain of pure water. 
The chicks are not fed for 48 hours 
or more after they are hatched. We 
begin by feeding a mixture of two 
thirds rolled oats and one-third wheat 
bran mixed with a small amount of 
charcoal. This is fed on a clean 
board or a paper four or five times @ 
day and only a small quantity at a 
time. We remove the feeding board 
after the chicks are through eating. 
Clean sand is given about the time 








the first feed is given, and no grit is 
given before. 

After the chicks are a week old we 
begin to add a little commercial chick 
fed to the above mixture and grad- 
ually increase .this until the rolled 
oats and the bran are liminated from 
the first or grain fee@. At this age 
we also begin to feed a dry mash, the 
mash being made by mixing one part 
each of wheat bran, corn meal, shorts, 
one-half part alfalfa meal and one- 
third part rolled oats or oatmeal. 


Ryan Ayrshire Sale 

The best Ayrshire herds of Scotland, Canada and 
the United States have contributed to the Ryanogue 
herd at Brewster, N Y. No greater performers, no 
animals bringing greater delight to the eve of the 
Ayrshire lover, can be found anywhere. But 75 of 
these valuable animals are to be offered at auction. 
Overcrowding of the barns necessitates it—overcrowding 
because the pick of every wig sale in the three 
countries has been brought to Ryanogue by the owner, 





Patrick Ryan, in addition to the natura! increase of 
this, the largest Ayrshire herd in the country 
Both in breeding and in the buying, Mr Ryan has 


constantly sought the advice of such Ayrshire notables 
as the late John W. Oakley, R. R. Ness and Gilbert 
MeMillan. Only the best performers at the pail and 
churn and those able to leave a deep impression of 
practicability as well as type, have entered or re- 
mained in the Ryanogue herd. 

The animals to be offered at this sale in New York 
on May 21 will be equaled nowhere at auction—some 
of the greatest at present and get of some of the 
pr in the past of the Ayrshire breed will be 


‘ered. 

The sale marks a new departure for the cattle ring, 
the sales managers being a widely and favorably known 
firm of horse auctioneers, the Fasig-Tipton company 
of Madison Square Garden, New York city. Mr Bain, 
who will cry the sale, has cried many cattle sales, 
always leaving the best of impressions. Holding the 
auction in the city is for the greater convenience of 


rs. 
Ayrshire breeders who will buy know what they 
want. They will find it at this sale—on May 21, at 
the Little Riding Academy, 130 West 56th Street, New 
York city. A big gathering is expected. 


Co-operation Among Dairymen 


Something like a year ago, the dairymen of Fulton 
and other counties near Atlanta were thrown into @ 
Panic by having several of their cattle condemned 
on account of tuberculosis, said E. MeNish at a 
recent meeting of the Georgia dairy and live stock 
association. For some time previous, I had been try- 
ing to get the dairymen to form an association, tell- 
ing them that I believed that if they would get to- 
gether and get acquainted with each other all would 
be benefited, and they would be able to improve 
their condition. 

t out about 300 letters to such of the local 
dairymen and shippers as I could call to mind, and 
I had the surprise of my life. We had about 350 
Present at the first meeting. Word had gotten out 
that we intended getting out an injunction against the 
state to prevent the testing of cattle for tuberculosis. 
When it came time to call the meeting to order, 
I could not find a dairyman who would consent to act 
as temporary chairman and had to be it myself. I 
was told by many that they feared if they took an 
active part in the meeting that the health officer 
would put them out of business 

Well, I called them to order and don’t know just 
what I told them, but I meant to tell them that I 
didn’t call them together for the purpose of a fight, 
but to get them to organize and put themselves in a 
Position so they would not have to fight for an ex- 
istence. Fe 


Jersey Futurity Test 


The New York state Jersey cattle club at its recent 
meeting in Rochester adopted a futurity contest, 
open to breeders in the United States and © 
for heifers beginning under 30 months of age : 
finishing year tests during 1917, and each succeeding 
year r. ers born after July 1, 1913, 
will be eligible for the 1917 futurity, and while 

d to be i d ore birth will probably 
be admitted any time prior to July 1, 1914. To the 
committee delegated to put the test in force was left 
some of the details of the test rules. These have not 
yet been definitely -determined upon, and wil! be 
announced Jater. This notice is given that breeders 
may plan ahead and begin the early development of 
any heifers they already have that will be eligible 
to this most interesting contest.—[Harry 8. Gail 












Make the Ventilater Work 

King system of ventilation in order to work, the 
tube has to be insulated so the warm air will be 
warm. If made of thin boards the air is 
cooled at once and the circulation stopped; whereas, 
if the insulation is made so perfect that it keeps 
the air warm and on top of the shaft by a shield 
to prevent the wind from blowing down, and that will 
turn from the wind al] the time, there will be a 
draft. Sometimes the cloth system works very well 
But we tried it very carefully at the experiment sta- 
tion and found that in a very damp south wind the 
moisture collected on that cloth and it did not work 
at all, and was a complete failure. It is better than 
nothing, but it is not a success at all times.— 

{G. A. Smith, New York Experiment Station 


Coming Events 
Seventh annual conference of governors of 
United States, Madison, Wis, 
Forest products’ exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, April 30-May 9 
American feed dealers’ assn, auditorium, 
Chicago, 





June 9-12 


‘ May 22-23 
American highway asen, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 
of American agri col and exp sta, Wash- 
ington, ° Nov 11-13 
National conference charities and corrections, 
Memphis, Tenn, May 8-15 
American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, 0 19-26 
American assn nurserymen, 39th annual meet- 
ing, Cleveland, 0, Je 24-26 
National conference on marketing and farm 
National nut growers’ assn, Thomasville, Ga, 0 28-30 
Interstate fair, Spokane, Wash. S-12-20 


Sectional Farm Meetings 
ipgentes Co fruit growers’ assn, Williamsport, 


a, May 30 
Del state bd of agri, Dover, May 6 
Del state bd of agri, Dover, June 3 
School for leadership in country life, Ithaca, 

NY, June 23-July 3 
Summer school 
Morgastown, W Va, 7 22-A 22 
York county (Pa) fair, 0 5-8 
Ind cattle feeders assn, La Fayette, Ind. May 16 
Missouri better roads convention, Jefferson 
City, Mo, May 14 


Purdue t a “< Fayette, ing, M 23-28 
un y. a 

Graduate school of agri, Columbia, Je 29-Jy 24 
Summer school, Je 15-37 24 


° M 24-29 

California state fruit growers, Davis, Je 1-6 
Summer session in sgricaltar, Urbena, Tl, 4 

Je 22-Aug 14 


































the three 


roll or crate. 


largest roo. 





There is no beforehand test by 
which you can know how long a 
roof will last. 

But when you buy 


Certain- 
ROOFING 


you also buy the responsibility of 
iggest roofing mills 
in the world—to make that roof- 
ing make good for 15 ycars at least. 
Bee that Cer-ain-teed label is on every 





Your dealer can furnish in- 
Roofing in rolls and si nctaia eeed 


the General Roofing Mfg. Co., wurld’s 


fin nufacturers, 
Louis, IIL, Marseliles, lil, York, Pa, 







teed 







y 
St. 









No. 


y yielded 





¥ 
t graded from Contract 
1 Hard, weighed heavy and 
from 20 to 45 bushel 





8 
acre; 23 oushels was about the 


0 average. 
considered fully 
grain raising. 


Mixed Farming may be 
profitable an industry as 
The excellent grasses full of 


nutrition, are the only food required either 


lent. For tae homesteader. 


In_1912, at Chi- 
off the 


wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, 
offers the bigcrest op 
of any place on the continent, 


A for Geceriptive literature 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
se Ottawa, Canada, oF 











2 for unloading hay with Gas En- 
01S gine. Can be operated from load. 
Has quick return drum and band 


brake, Price right. 


For Circular address 


John Farrell, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J, 





Costs $10 
Farns S10 aday 


Hertzler & Zook Portable Wood 
with a $10. a Gay capacity. Guar- 
anteed one year—backed by & 


4 $10. investment 


If not satisfactory 


money refunded and freight paid) 
. Saws jumber, lath, 

© posts,etc. Operates easily. 

Only $10. saw to which ripping 
tablecan be added. Oatalegfree, 


HERTZLER & 700K 0O., Box 6 , Belleville, Pa. 

















Farm 


If you act quick. 100 acres in highest state of culti- 


vation. In Broome Co., N.Y." 


Special crop yearly—soid in advance. Rest ada’ 
for dairying, general farming of truck. Newly 
school uear. Good w 


T. C, C.. 34 COMMERCIAL, 


ft write owner 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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ate offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings, and can suppiy 
~ @00d show flock. ‘e are vow ready to 

for any of these sires, for spring de- 

. Can supply small flocks of ewes at 

various ayes. Prices reasonable. For further 
da. ra, add 

Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 

Vermont 


MAAS 


MQ Q(w 6 F*’T"®ll" 00 


SX 


BIRIRRVO 


SSMS SRW SVY QV wow SVS wow 





we are offering very choice Ewes for founda- 
also — tor a State Fairs—it paye 
Send for catalogue. 


Henry L. Wardwell. Bet 16, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


‘NIAGARA STOCK FARM 


Southdown Sheep 
J. C. DUNCAN, Me. LEWISTON, N. Y. 











seven to twelve months of age. These 
pigs were sired by Superbas 136000 and 


Rivals Emblem 167700, the great sires at‘ 


Gregory Farm, the home of Masterpiece. 

Here is a splendid chance to improve 
your herd with a fine typy and highly bred 
boar. Write for prices and descriptions. 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Prize winners of size and quality. Good 
stock of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of breeding. 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. ¥. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages, for sale. We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 

noted for the prolificacy of its sows. 
Y. 


H. ©. & 3. B, HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, 





Penshurst 








N, 


Berkshires ©. 


282 § 
£ Nee ae 
Buff Orpingtons 


SPECIAL serine. 
15 EGGS, PREPAID, 













$2 










an’ above strains, from hens with 

of 170 to 189 eggs—@0 laid d six ‘aoe a py a 
mated to cockerels from mlendtd. trapnest rec- 
beg 4 212 S more. 


rtunity— 

act today! E Catalog Jie yn ye 
tion that will increase your egg yield. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA tien nig 7 —- 


sacs 2-27 Pearl 8t., 
Mattituck White CH IC ; K S 
Leghorn Farm 
are big and healthy and make good lay- 
ers, Young’s Strain, $10 per 100; Young’s 
& Barron’s cross, $15 per 100. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Circulars, 
A. H. PENNY, - MATTITUCK, N. Y. 





























HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Four Stallions For Sale 


‘on coming four, one gray Percheron 
three, one bay coming three, one bay 
coming five. All properly recorded, sound 
and clean and If your 
neighborhood needs a good 9 at a reasonable 
Price write me for description and 

ALVIN 0. TRACY, ° MARIETTA, OHIO 








Berkshires Booking orders for May pigs out of 


sows of. Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By an outstanding Premier 
Longfellow and Handsome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 


H. 8. TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


BABY, GOLD, DOLLARS 





Lakeview Farm Berkshires Armed page sn 
to have your Order Booked for a fancy pig from 
spring litters. Sold under a guarantee to piéase you. 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, Maas. 




















For Sale, Percheron Stallion 


D iiaagp good color, weighs 1750 lbs., gets 
e stock. Righ} a ne ~ bargain, 
Write at once if want 

EB. Cc. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


3000 Percheron Stallion 4:5 


'/” Mohegan Farm, Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Chas, Baker, 
~.< Prop, 1 hour from Grand Central Sta. New York City. 











SWINE BREEDERS 









have “he gy 
one an ear! loper, ready 


lace one 
iy te verte rhe A. my herd, W rite 


Ro, PORTLAND, MICH 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


Rhode Island Red 


Hatching eggs from famous Vibert flock of beautiful, 
deep, soft, glowing cherry to mahogany red to the 
skin Rose and Single Combs, hatehed and raised by 
hens only, on free clover range, kept in open-front 
colony houses, wide open alj winter. Large, hardy, 
active, thoroughbred, trapnested yearling hens 
heaviest laying records, scientifically line-bred accord- 
ing to Government methods, for heaviest winter egg 
Production, bred away from broodiness, and mat 
to magnificent large glowing red males, line-bred out 
of record layers Heaviest laying Reds in America, 
with laying rates from 211 to 267 eggs. Highly fer- 
tile, clean full size and weight, normal, unblemished 
eggs, gathered hourly, shipped daily, delivered promptly 
and safely. $5, $10 and $15 per setting from special 
pens; $15 per 100 from trapnested hens mated to 
cockerels out of hens with better than 200-egg trap 
rates. White Diarrhoea unknown. Also Day-old Chicks 
of splendid vitality from best pens, and splendid 
breeding cockerels from trapnested hens for sale. 
limited references, courteous, honorable dealings. 
ing booklet upon request. 


VIBERT RED FARM, 


5, 000 Baby Chicks 10 Cents Each 


C, White Leghorn stock from breeders of a mini- 
ond of 175 eggs per year each. Ideal hatching con- 
ditions insure healthy chicks. Hatching eggs $60 per 
thousand. .Great bargains. All utility stock. = b= 2 om 
quick. PEERLESS FARMS, NORTHPORT, L. 1. N.Y. 





Un- 
Mat- 
N. J. 


Box 20, WESTON, 

















( 375ibs.in 
\ 9 months! 


ngo- Farm Durocs prtatretsae 


gr nok atin, and CRimmuned by the Stat is te e State 


W. Dunlap, Box 5, gston,O 


eel ee FARM 


Resets. 
RACUSB, N. 
all 
. either sex; 
odel and Cols. 


Pleagantville, 0. 

























Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


and hatching eggs. White Leghorns only. 6000 egg 

incubator now running. Safe deliveries guaranteed. 

Standard prices. 

CHAS. BAKER, Pro; - Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 
1 hour from "Grand Central Station. 


Brown Leghorns sia: Gem 


Single Comb 
Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 
WARD W. DASEY, - 





FRANKFORD, DEL. 


Barred Rock CHICKS: 


00, $10.00 per 100 
JOHN PETERSON, Lake George, N-Y. 





from nonmer Bekt ne, drabee alanis eleven Ibs., ducks 
nine. of Wyck America. BARRON cockerels head 
my “focks of ny | White Leghorns. Buff and nig 4 
Or an Seeereres Giant Toulouse geese, the 

all am bird. I haves wT for 20m. It will save you dollars 
in egge and chicks. STINE, DEMSTER, N. Y. 





S. C. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 


From heavy producers of large white eggs, mated to 


Young’s cockerels, $10 per 100. Also strong, “‘Easy- 
to-Raise’” chaps from choice “‘Bred-to-Lay” R. L 
REDS,. $12 per 100. I.-R. Duck eggs, pure fawn 
and white, prolific layers, $1 per 13. 

WM. W. KETCH, - COHOCTON, N. Y¥. 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 


Best general purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs ‘nd baby chicks. Quality right, 
Prices reasonable. A SQUARE guaranteed. 
Catalog free. W. R. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y, 





Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


$1 per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black Minorca eggs $1 
per 15; Barred Rocks, utility strain, $1 per 15; White 
Wycndottes $1.50 per 15; all reared on separate farms. 


Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y, 


White Runner DUCKS 


1914, first prize Madison Square, Allen- 
town Pa. PEERCE, Glenarm, Md. 


IGEONS for Profit. 
made a net profit of 26% annuall 

‘en minutes’ care a day. For sale, Homers. 
rench Carneaux, show an ‘utility pairs, ais for circular 
andprices. A, D. R. BROWN, Whitestone, N. Y. 








I will show you where I have 
on retains Pigeons. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





Highland Stock Farm 


offers bull calves, 3 to 5 months old, sired by a son 
of Pontiac Korndyke. A. R.O. dams with records 
from 18 to 23.171 lbs. as two-year-olds 


H. D. Weller & Son Lowville, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers for sale Holstein bull 
calf, born April. 19, 1913. This, bull’s first 29. dams 
average over 20 lbs. He is mostly white and a fine 
individual, well grown. Sire, Heng. Butter Boy De 
Kol 44543. Dam a 16.09 Jr. 2-year-old. granddaughter 
of Sir ; 52 % f.0.b Rochester, N, Y¥: 
W. S. HINCHEY, Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥, 


Chesterbrook Guernseys 


Young stock of both sexes, from advanced registry 
dams for sale. Write for circulars, giving particulars. 


R. A. COLGAN, Mzr., . BERWYN, PA. 











KNAPP-WYCKOFF 5S. C. W. 
LEGHORNS Farm raised. Milk fed. Utility 


stock. Day-old chicks and eggs, 
Catalogue free. F. M. DAVIS, B. D. No-1, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


| Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
ay $10 per 100. Delivery guaranteed. 
T 


per 100, M 
GEO. FROS Levanna,. Cayuga Co., New York 








all 


“at 
a 
fairs. Dams, win- 
J., Va., W.Va. and 
+ Stouts Mille, W. Va. 


sired by h 
























odge Yorkshires 


ge English, white, short-nose 1 sal 
Men Debate euatts, Tate Tein. Th te not 


Sar oat foe Om at ete 
WILLI 
A 


eNO 
: ianhacss ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 
? NOW BOOKING ORDERS 
: For Mazeh end Ree eee be $10 ‘ch 818 
hel PMc Bush, Albany Co., N. Y. 
i dl 0. I. C. PIGS 
Bes ae ee 


Quality A-No. 1 
kind 


CINNATUS, N. Y. 


HOGS 
JOR 48, Box i 198, Petia ose o. 


3 






















stock for sale 


~s: 1000 superior chicks 
and wi LK, 

daily. 17 varietien, 
ap Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Runners Bekins’ 
Sf and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early. 
Eigh season. Catalog and price list 
free. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, N. Y: 


RHODE R E D sy SINGLE 


ISLAND COMB 


Excelient layers, “healthy, fine color. Try_15 eggs $1, 
100 $6. Circular free. Write. -W. BUCK, Naples, N.Y. 


Pure-bred chickens, ducks, 
eese, turkeys, guineas and 
«-Hares.C ior sale at reasonable prices. 
Ee for ee ops © illustrated and descriptive 
¢atalogue free. H.A. der, Box G, Sellersviile,Pa 


PURE BRED POULTRY; BEST 20 VARIETIES 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingt ons, Leghortise. Brah- 
mas, Minoreas, Hamburgs, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. 
Eas ~s hatching g specialty, 15 $1, 40 $2, 100 $3 up. 
Catalog free. H, MOHR, Route No. 3, Quakertown, Pa, 
















60 Varieties 








EGGS {5 3 $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes; 
. Light hmas, Brown, White and Buff haaceee 

Black dean Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 ¥ 

ties, Houdans, 13. $1.50, 30° $s. 


White Orpingiens, 
OHR, 





Catalogue. Sist year. S. K. M Coopersburg, Pa. 
MOYER’S 8. C. W. LEGHORNS, 263-egg strain, 
egas $5 per 100, 500 $20, Chicks $1. B= 106, 0 
$40. Fawn Indian Runner ducks S-ege strain, 
cass 10c each, ducklings 25¢ each, ce Fes Cir: 
cular free. GRANT, M 





THOROUGHBRED Ss. a BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 














HOLSTEINS. CALVES AND YEARLINGS 
% Holstein heifer calves $15 each, and express paid 
in lots of 5.. Bulls same price. 90 high-grade year- 
lings $35 each. 2 registersd yearling bulis $75 each. 
Registered cows and young stock, and 75 high-grade 
cows. REAGAN BROS, TULLY, N. Y. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H F_ bull born June &% 1913, Sire, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna es 7th. Dam and sire’s dam 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days. Dam a ‘daughter of 
Paul Beets De Ibs. in 7 days; he isa brother 


to & 32-lb. cow. Price $150. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS '- West Winfield, N. Y, 





FOR SALE—2 gan diens eof Pontiac Korndyke, fine 
individuals, from. A. 0. dams. Also 3 grand- 
Gaughters of Wooderest. “Nig De Kol in the April 
4 and 15 sale, fine aes, bred to the son of 
Pontiac Korndyke. J. WISE, — - .Fuiton, N. ¥, 


Guernsey Bull. Calves 


From imported stock only. . Best of bréeding. Prices low. 
ELMVIEW FARMS, 3383 Conveli Bldg., Scranton” Px: 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves {rom ctes feiss tame, ADE: 
BDGEWOOD 


sEvoOP Holstein Bulls 


Pure-bréd Holsteins of superior breeding. Breeding 
and prices on application. A.-L,’Kessler, Brandt, Pa. 


2—BULL CALVES—2 


Dams are full sisters. 17.35 pounds _— 20.16. Grand 
individuals. Price $125 and $150 
JACOB BRILL, * POUGHQUAG, NOX. 


BULL CALF 


Sire is son of King of Pontiacs, whose dam is grand- 
daughter De Kol’s 24 Butter 3d. . 
FRANK C. BERNING - Schenectady, N. ¥. 
































bes“ per 100, or 75c per 15. Also Rowen duck 
F. BOLT, -. CINCINNATUS, N. Y. Wise Ps 
! SILVER CAMPINES, Prize Holstein Whi "guares 
WHITE. ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS R. I. Reds, Cockerels, Baby Chicks, Eggs. 
KLOONGUIN FARMS. RED. eae. Chicks Mass, | W- M. Benninger, Benningers, Pe. 
‘BABY CHICKS HO LSTEIN BULL 
strong, liga," from a healthy, free-range 34, out BR. dam. Price Esn gor} 





GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit {for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
FP. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 





DENTIN bos an NLaNL 


GUERNSEY 


THE UTILITY Cow 


Who makes every pound of feed into yellow mj); 

rich in butter fat. Let us tell you about her 
GUERNSEY CLUB 

Box A. A. Peterboro, N. H. 




















WILLOW Brook STOCK Farm 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, Pa, 


HOLSTEIN Z 
SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


OVERTON HERD 


Holstein bull calves sired by Sir Segis Kor 
Walker whose A. R. 0. dams have above 20 pound 
One bull, same sire, whcse dam IMs 24.62, milk 
test 4.45. Everything tuberculin tested. 


FP. Cc. & E. A. OVERTON, ADAMS, N. x 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac. Bull Calf for sale 














at $150, twelve of his nearest fifteen dame are tested 
and average 26% lbs. butter in seven days; tiiree of 
these records are two-year-old records. His average 
will increase his value. Some heifer calves for sale. 
F. A. LAWRENCE - VERNON, N. Y. 

TD offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 


calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f 0b 
ears. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE, “+. Cortland, N. Y. 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5. thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Offers bull calves rich in the 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. Sincdor sophie 19th of Hood 
Farm, Champion koa Disenee Dairy Cow of the World. Five 
tryed its gave 64,255 Ibe. 2 oz, mitk, 4428 lbs, 
4 oz. butter. Champion Jerse: 7 Cow of the world, yeariy record 


17,557 Ibe; 12 oz, milk, 1175 Ybs. 7 oz. butier. HOOD 
FARM, LOWELL, MASS. Berkshires of large siz. 
quality and 5 Fancy Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 





2—BULLS-2 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Year old, ready for service. Nicely 
marked. Price. right for quick sale 


EZRA HOLBERT, Lake, N. ¥ ¥. 


250 Head must be sold 


May 1, 314, 





by consisting. of fresh cows 


springers and 2-year-old_ heifers, mostly igh-gre sds 
Holsteins. Come and see them, Don't wait to writ 
‘as they° must.be sold at Once. Prices $50 to $75 


for fresh. and .close-up cows. 


J. R, FROST, Mounnsville, N. Y! 


Pioneer Farm 
Herd 


official pert and butter —— 
EDWIN K. MUNRO, 
BARGAINS | IN BULL CALVES 





Camillus, N. Y 








, Oct. and Noy. Sired by suc! 
Podge nh eld De Kol. King Pontiac Netherland, 
Prince De Ko! Pontiac Korndyke. Dams are 2-y" _- 
with good A.R.O. records. We need the rgom and here yous 
chance to buy your Megs herd sire at your ow! price aad 
hun t6. su’ ni 70 Write for pedigree ond P 


STANTON & SON, NEW W peeTOce, He K, N. Ye 


ae 


HARRY MASON KNOX 
For Sale tite eh cats ud 


at your farm -if in 

American Agricn ltyrist territory for $50, with 3 

tiful marked, éven COW yore 
ial 








free. 
fellow ? dati of age. CANASTOTA, 


TWO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULLS 

exited well tralian wail wor Sa me Se 
well. drown. Send for ee 

Price of each $45 2 

















b Brows: Bees. -B. Law.Co. Cant,’ 


N.Yo a 
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Great Opportunity for 


Community Breeding 


eat site, Paladin Burke No. 46390, can be 

qhe great Fo remarkably low figure of $400. He has 
pought ‘my herd for the past five years. Born May 
906. A son of Prince Paladin No 32622 and Glen 

12, 1898 61 ‘No. 48806; a daughter of De Kol Burke 
Bee the best sires of the breed); A. R. 0. record 
(one ins. milk in 1 day, 2533.5 Ibs. in 30 days: 
86. 6 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 95.31 Ibs. 30 days. This 
24.16 3g 22 A, B. O. daughters that average 16.08 Ibs 
sire “ter in 7 days at two years old. ‘These are all 
Can daughters except one, in milk, and all of 
as are from one medium sized herd. Paladin is 
the hirds white, beautifully marked and one of the 
we pulls living, so pronounced by the best experts. 
Lars a sure sire, and is sold only to prevent inbreeding. 
He is capable of breeding a hundred cows. If you 








He is cal ‘ ; : 

snees as to his quality, ask Hon. Wm. A 
wish refe “Utica. N. ¥., E. A. Hutchens, Binghamton. 
Maver. BR. Gates, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., or any other 
pa who has ever seen him. To see him is to buy him 
ygaDLY FULLER - - UTICA, N.Y 
—_— eR 


servenenerenieny rev eoeneTboune penanenvneneni ri seneeeceeney 


STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


Our new, free, illustrated, April, 1914, bulletin 
awaits your order. This little booklet is worthy 
of your inspection, It costs us a lot of money, 
but you get it free for the asking. 

We are offering just now better bargains and 
larger values in Registered Star Farm bulls, 
cows, heifers and calves than ever before. 

head bred in the purple 
l 25 and fit for the show ring 1 25 
Sixty-lb. grade Holstein 
40 cows. 40 
30 Grade Holstein-Friesian 30 


heifers. 











§TAR FARMS, Dept. GC, CORTLAND, N.Y. 





Country Life Farm 


offers for sale a pure-bred Holstein bull, born July 
%, 191 who is about ready for service He is 
nicely marked and well grown. Sired by Artis De 
Kol Walker 2d, whose dam and sire’s dam average 
if lbs. milk and 31.71 lbs. butter in 7 days. His 
fam has a junior 2-year-old record of 12.91 Ibs. but 
ter in 7 days First check for $75 gets him with all 
papers f. 0. b. cars here 


H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 











bring > money in the auction ring. At the recent 
Breecets’ Consignment Sale Syracuse our consign- 
ment of irty head brought 350,000 

You el good seed to get good crops—we have 
tock of iges on hand, including some splendid 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
— exevenneetensetts 


HILLSCROFT FARMS 
Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 
farmers’ price. 

GEO. R. HILL, TOWANDA, PA. 


we 


200 Holsteins 


and High Grade Heifer Calves 
Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. Ali 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 
F.P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 




















Crestmont Farms 


falf last advertised is sold. Now we offer a beauty, 
%& White, straight and square, weight at birth (Jan. 
%) 115 lbs. Sire’s dam 28.96 Ibs., full sister 31.95 
Is. Dam has 16 Ibs. as jr. 2 yr. old, is very large, 
handsome; granddaugliter of Korndyke Butter Boy and 
De Kol Butter Boy Prifice. Price $100 f. o. b. cars here. 


H. C. Gates - Canton, Pennsylvania 


— 


150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 


# tresh cows, milking 40 to 60 lbs. per day. 50 cows due 
freshen within 60 days. 50 cows bred to freshen next 
August and September. All young, extra large and in 
*eellent condition. 
We Tuberculin Test 

Hsifer calves, one week old, crated and aboard cars, 
$9to $15. Young stock. All ages 

- Also Thoroughbred Cattle 

WADSWorTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW,N.Y 

Prospective buyers met at Cortland 

Telephone from Cortland. Cortland 14 F.2.  SeGraw, 19R. 
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Briar Hill Stock Farm 


Offers for gale at reasonable prices Holstein- 
Friesian service bulls and bull calves from A. R. O 
dams of fine breeding, and sired by Briar Butter 
Korndyke 64786. He combines the blood of 
DeKol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d, Hengerveld DeKol and 
ontiac Korndyke; three of the great sires of the 
Sires of 306 A. R. O. daughters. Send for 
Dedigree and photo. F. W. Scott, Granville, X.Y 
POURRENEREN THN Pi) 


$100 HOLSTEIN BULL--$100 


“arch 30th, 1913. Sired -by a son of Tidy 
pi Prince No. 3770; dam 16.32 Ib. 2-year-old 
~~ red by a gon of a 30 Ib. cow. He is a little 
I than white, well grown, tuberculin tested 
service. Fred A. Biewer, Owego, N. Y 


—— 
wane Sire, Torono Pogis of Hood Farm No 
@ i, 92". Lorne’s Juno No. 280814. ‘This cow gave 
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tas of mitk in-one day testing, 5.8% butter fat 


on grass. Bull and heifer calves for sale. 
ed by tho ‘bove named bull. Address 


hg WAM BERRY, Valley View Parm, De Lancey, N.Y, 
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» AT AUCTION 
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100 Head of Superb Ayrshires 100 


from the Leading Families 








Being the Second Annual Sale of = 


Ryanogue Farms 
P, Ryan, Esq., Brewster, N. Y. 


America’s Greatest Ayrshire Herd 


Gusts canceneeneriernaeneanceeiaeeD 


Also the Complete Dispersal of the Famous Herd at 


Loantaka Farms 


J. W. Ogden, Esq., Morristown, N. J. 


AU 
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At the Little Riding School, 130 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK CITY, MAY 2i 


Every animal will be tuberculin tested prior to the sale, and 
certificate of health furnished to purchaser 


Catalog ready May First. For copy, address 


FASIG-TIPTON CO., 
Madison Square Garden, New York City 
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King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
give full description and prices. SEND FOR ONE, also 
for a list of young bulls, 


E. H. KNAPP & SON : - FABIUS, N. Y. 
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JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 tbs. butter in seven days ; 874% the same breeding 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 
W. W. JENNINGS - . - Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER. N. Y. 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
official records. Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in & days and 156.92 lhs. in 
30 days. Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
If you want a great producing Korndyke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke to head your herd. E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 























of Scotland, Canada and United States | 








EAST RIVER 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 56 
lbs. per day. 35 cows due to calve this 
month and next., 35 cows served to calve 
this fall, all bred to a registered bull. 
These cows will suit the man that is 
looking for high-class dairy cows. Large 
producers, good size and well marked, 
Visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS 
when jin need of first-class dairy cows. 
Siay and see them milked 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand. Bell phone No. 14 F 5. 


John B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last year a Californian Holstein made a yearly 
record of 784.13 pounds of fat from 25,981.8 
pounds of milk 

After an interval of two months she began an- 
other yearly test which has just come to a close 
with a record of 868.1 pounds of butter fat from 
28,826.4 pounds of milk 

These two successive yearly tests during which 
54,800 pounds of milk were made are more evi- 
lence that great records are not spasmodic efforts, 
but represent capacity permanently developed 


Send for FREE Iilustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















Grade Holsteins 


For Sale 


100 Head 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 
some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Also 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-oid 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 
for service. 


F. J. HOWARD. Bouckville, N. Y¥. 


A Pontiac Bull Calf "sasty ces &« 


light service 

BORN AUG. 20, 1913 BUY #4 Ib. STOCK 
His dam, his granddam, his great granddam are alt 
A. R. ©. cows; carrying a percentage of Poutiag Korn- 
dyke blood His dani’s sire grandsire ahd great 
grandsire are all sires of A. R. O. daughters Thia 
calf’s sire is a son of KING OF THE PONTIACS, who 





| is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, the sire and grandsire 





of K P. PONTIAC LASS, 44 LBS BUTTER 7 
DAYS, WORLD'S CHAMPION BUTTER COW. These 
two sires have 13 daughters over 30 Ibs. each. This 
alf is nicely marked, more black than white, active, 
intelligent, straight, deep chest, wide sprung ribs, First 
check for $100 gets him. F. C. Biggs, Trumansburg, N.Y 


Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


A few choicely bred, nicely marked bull 
calves, 1 month old, $30 if taken soon. 
10 nice heifers, 18 months old, well 
marked, good -size, not bred. A few 
choice co#s and heifers always for sale. 


J. A. LEACH, - CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


bred in producing lines 
sired by Pres Harte- 
horn’s famous sire, King 
Colantha Clothilde No. 


60405 Dam, the great 
producing cow, Anna Senora Paul 2d No. 80157 (26.76 
Ibs. in 7 days), who is the dam of Anna Walker 
Geische No. 123192, 31.85 Ibs. in 7 days, also the 
dam of Antoinette Pietertie Paul No, 171258, 20.95 
as a two-year-old. This bull cannot help but trans- 
mit his high producing qualities 


FERTILAND FARMS 
Tanner & Tooke Hamilton, N. Y¥. 
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ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 





ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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—Holstein- sii recy 
: Friesian for service. 


H DAVID HARUM 
z Bulls STOCK FARM 
i Homer, New York 
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if you want to buy. CHARLES STACY, Canton, N.Y. 


High-Grade Holsteins ves arene, seem” psp 
Two 90-lb.-cows, just fresh. Three of their daughters H oO | \ t e 1 n ‘; O Ww S 


in milk. Some other good ones. All under six years 


age, light in color. Korndyke breeding. raised by | ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 


my —, Will Fs phan Soe registered ones: Herd | nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
bull, Hengerve ewe <ol, coming three; one bull ry $ . 
eight months; one 4-year-old, freshens in June; one cows have milk records in the past year of 


rling not bred. None in this herd but what re- | from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
ed prize at St. Lawrence County Fair. A bargain | culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
. | in every particular. 





Vv. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y 














4 High-Grade Holstein Heifers, 2 


years old. 40 High-Grade Hols- 1| A BULLY BULL 


tein Cows, just ready to freshen. A few Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol 

a gtandam is the world’s famous cow who was 

stock bulls. Phone 418, Cortland, N.Y. the drat fo. make one hundred ‘ound of ett in one 

lay in ia —Aa race 2d’s Pietertie i 

E. J. BOWDISH sire is Acguie Grace Butter Boy. A fine individual. 
nicely marked. Quick sale at $100 

Cc. L. BANKS - NEW BERIAN, N. ¥. 

















24.87—Junior 3-Y ear-Old—24.87 


A son of this great heifer for sale, ready for service 
A very fine individual. Sire, Fairview Johanna Giadi 
Korndyke. He by a son of Colantha Johanna Lad. 
His dam, 35.22 7 days, Colantha 4th’s Johanna. One 
of the greatest cows of the breed. Granddam to sire 
$2.01 Ibs. 4 years old, daughter of Hengerveld DeKol. 
Granddam on sire's side 14.02 2 years old, daughter 
of Pontiac Korndyke Her dam 22.43 tbs. 11 years 
old. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol 

LOCUST STOCK FARM, Davis & Adams, Supt. M.G. Adama 


MUNNSVILLE, MADISON COUNTY, NEW YORE 


4.48—-AVERAGE FAT—4.48 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULIS_of the King of the Pontiacs, Modet 
Family, Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter Kings 
breeding, as fine as can be seen in any stable in 
America. Write for particulars, stating as nearly a8 
possible what you prefer 


B. A. POWELL, 994 W. Genesee St. Syracusg. 'N. ¥. 
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WOMIN 


One 


> MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


If out of the whole wide earth be one 
Who believes in me this day, 

Who knows that I bow my head to none, 
That I fight, though I am at bay; 
If there be one, who, with calm content, 

Watches, undoubting, the event, 
Who knows I can dare and 


then, 
I.can win and dare, and strive again. 


If out of the whole wide earth be one— 
Oh, eyes that are real and true— 
With faith in my faith, that shall all be 


one 
That I set my mark to do; 
If there be one who believes in me, 
Whatever may be, or may seem to be, 
Not heaven, nor hell, can hold my hand, 
In life or death from the thing I planned. 


Cooking for Company 
ALICE MARGARET ASIITON 


When you see some of your town 
friends driving into the yard, is your 
first thought a worried one, regard- 
ing the condition of your larder? If 
£0, you have never discovered the se- 
cret of cooking for such company. 

Accident and not common sense are 
to blame for my_having discovered 
this secret, myself. Neither did I 
learn it at one lesson. 

I remember one beautiful spring 
evening when guests arrived just be- 
fore supper time; I had baked a dish 
of custard, as my canned fruit was 
exhausted, owing to rather peculiar 
circumstances, It was a plain, old- 
fashioned custard, innocent of em- 
bellishment and flavored with nutmeg, 
such a custard as our grandmotherw 
baked and which is generally a fav- 
orite with the men-folks. I deplored 
the circumstances which forced me 
to place it before my fastidious 
guests; but, “Custard,” they cried in 
genuine delight, “you couldn’t have 
pleased us better if you had tried!” 

Since that time custard -has been 
one of my stand-by desserts for guests 
from town, and seldom indeed does 
this fail to please them as no frilly, 
fussy desert could. do. 

One bleak: Sunday evening in late 
autumn, when everyone came in cold 
and hungry, I had prepared a great 
kettle of Indian meal ‘“‘pudding” tor a 
substantial lunch. At the arrival of 
unexpected guests I hastily prepared 
what I considered a more suitable re- 
past to set before company, adding 
the original pudding and a huge 
pitcher of:milk with an apology. To 
my amazement, they touched nothing 
but the humble pudding. “This is de- 
licious,” they said, over and bdver, “we 
never get milk like this at home, you 
know.” 

On another occasion I remernber 
going to some trouble to get fresh 
fish for dinner when we had a guest 
from the city; these I fried, in true 
fisherman style, with slices of our own 
fine pork. Our guest was served with 
a generous portion of fish and a mere 
scrap of the pork. At her third 
helping of meat, while the fish still 
remained untouched upon her plate, 
she laughingly explained: “You see, 
we have plenty. of good fish in the 
market, but never’ such pork as this!” 
And remembering the inconvenience 
to which I had been needlessly put, 
I wondered when I would begin to 
have sense regarding. my town com- 





any. 

" eine for individual preferences, 
our guésts from the city are gener- 
ally much more pleased with simple, 
wholesome ‘country’ cooking than 
with anything fancy we can contrive. 
Berries fresh from the vines, with 
cream fresh from the dairy, is some- 
thing which they have difficulty in 
procuring in their own homes, re- 
member. 

Cottage cheese has proved 2 fav- 
orite with my guests. Beef stew with 
old-fashioned dumplings is also rauch 
in demand. The kind of boiled din- 
ner that grandmother used to prepare, 
with sweet, home-cured pork or ham 
for a foundation, is a treat frequently 
desired. 

Did you ever serve such friends 
with boiled eggs? ‘‘We so seldom get 
eggs that we can boil with perfect 
confidence,” my friends have so often 
told me. 

That is the secret, dear sister house- 
keeper. The things we take for 
granted, fresh eggs and milk and 
cream, crisp vegetables, homemade 
- gaubhage and butter, are treats to our 
_eity housekeeper friend. We do not 
» necd to worry about those guests, ex- 
pected or otherwise. What is common 
everyday fare to us is a treat to them, 
because they have difficulty in procur- 
ing such fare in their own homes. 


win—why 


Since I have stopped attempting to 
serve my city friends with the same 
dishes to which.I am served as their 
guest, I have enjoyed their visits ten- 
fold, and I verily believe they’ have 
proportionately. 





Woman Successful as a Farmer 


A variety of feature story, very 
popular just at present, is one ‘which 
describes the experience of some 
woman who has had phenomenal suc- 
cess in some branch of agriculture. 
These stories make interesting read- 
ing but to most of us they seem like 
fairy tales. We. feel sure that the 
woman in the article must have pos- 
sessed unusual ability, at least more 
than we have. In event that it be- 
came possible or necessary for us to 
earn our living on a farm we would 
not assume that the unusual success 
we read about would be our lot. 

However, between the few women 
who have been unusually successful 
in farming and a few who have failed 
absolutely, there are many who are 
making a comfortable living in this 
way. To be sure they work hard, but 
certainly no harder than the woman 
who stands on her feet all day six 
days in a week in a store, breathing 
the close tainted air and waiting on 
unreasonable customers. 3efore a 
woman decides absolutely that she 
does not feel capaable of running a 
farm, even when circumstances make 
it seem the best thing, it is well to 
remember that other women have 
done it and doubtless she can. 

Up in Maine lives a little woman 
to whom came this problem, On her 
shoulders fell the mantle of responsi- 
bility of caring for her mother. Her 
love for the country in which she had 
been brought up and the desire of 
her mother to spend her remaining 
days on the old home place were two 
strong reasons for her finally decid- 
ing to take up farming as an occu- 
pation. Her’s must be from the start 
a self-supporting proposition, as she 
could not afford like some to have 
the balance on the wrong side of the 
ledger for a year or two. 

Mrs Keyes, who is an active mem- 
ber of the grange, in telling of some 
of her experiences since she became 
a farmer said: ‘When I suddenly 
found myself in a position where I 
must take up the care of the farm 
and manage affairs myself or else let 
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it go into the hands of strangers I 
thought I needed outside help to do 
the chores, but I very soon found that 
that would not pay; this same expe- 
rience many others have had as well 
as myself. Then I decided that I 
must plan my farm work so that I 
could do the necessary tasks myself. 
As everything around the buildings 
was conveniently arranged, it did not 
prove very difficult. 

“I had three good cows to begin 
with that I purchased. In the first 
year I sold $150 worth of cream, sold 
two calves for $22 and raised anothre 
for which I was offered $12, besides 


raising the pigs on the skim milk 
and using what milk and cream 
we wished in the family. I only 
fed grain during the winter. The 


second year I did even better, but 
as grain was very high_I only fed a 
little just before turning them out to 
pasture. I carry my cream to a 
creamery, a distance of five miles. 

“When } went:on the farm I only 
had four lambs, but these paid so 
well that I gradually increased my 
flock. I have found in disposing of 
the wool that it pays best to have it 
carded and spun and then we knit it 
into various articles during leisure 
time. I have never had any difficulty 
in disposing of all the articles we 
could manufacture. Mittens generally 
find the readiest sale. The usual 
price I get for a pound of yarn knit- 
ted into wearable articles is $2. 

“T have found geese to be profit- 
able, as‘ they require little care and 
practically pick up all the food they 
require in the swamp and running 
water near our house. In disposing 
of them I found it better and more 
profitable to sell them dressed for 
market and to sell the feathers sepa- 
rately. In fact, I might say I feel 
that the little success I have had is 
due, perhaps, to looking after these by- 
products. They tell us the big firms 
make the most of their money from 
these by-products, then why should 
not the farmer? To be sure it means 
extra work, but we are earning our 
living by work. 

“The pigs which I raised on the skim 
milk until fattening time and then fed 
on grain I found more profitable to 
dispose of. after they were butchered. 
As my hogs had. been kept in clean 
surroundings and fed only on clean 
feed, I was able to command a higher 
price for my pork than my neighbors. 
I have built up quite a little reputa- 


























tion in the town nearest the farm for 
unusually fine pork. I sell the ribs 
and hams directly to the market but 
the rest I usually make up into Sau- 
sage which finds a ready sale at a 
higher price than the ordinary Va- 
riety. I cannot begin to fill the or. 
ders which come to me. I keep a 
small flock of hens, which bring me 
in an average annual income of 
around $1.25 apiece. 

“Among my other ventures on the 
farm I have tried *summer boarders 
In my case it has proved very satis. 
factory, as I have had always ex. 
tremely nice people. Every year | 
have had a good garden which fur. 
nishes us a large share of our living 
If we who live in the country would 
only raise all we could on the farm 
and live on what we raise as much as 
possible, our table would be supplieq 
with the best and purest and at a less 
expense. 

“At the end of four years, during 
which we have had excellent health 
I find, after living conffortably all this 
time, I am able to have in the bank 
a comfortable little surplus. There 
are ups and downs in farming, as in 
any other profession, but I see no 
reason why a woman should not make 
a success of it as well as a man.” 





Fruits and Vegetables Spoil 
GRACE SMILEY 
All about us in ground, water and 
air are numberless little plants called 
molds, yeasts and bacteria. Most of 
them are only visible by the aid of a 


microscope. Some ‘of these little 
plants do well in one kind of soil! or 
atmosephere, while others require en- 
vironment of an entirely different 
nature. 

The souring of milk, the working 


of canned fruits, the decay of canned 
vegetables and meats, the change of 
cider into vinegar, etc, are all due to 
the presence of certain of these plants, 
The fact that they are too small to 
be seen as they pass through the air 
explains why so many people believe 
the air itself causes the “working” of 
canned goods. 

It has been found, however, that it 





is possible to keep canned goods with- 
out sealing in the usual manne: ’ 
simply filtering all the air which 
reaches them. For example, take a 
can of peas, seal it with a plug of 
cotton instead of the usual lid, then 
heat it until the germs are killed and 
the vegetables will keep without spoil- 
ing because, while the air can pdss 
in and out of the jar, the plants caus- 
ing the damage are strained out. Ex- 
periments of this kind have proved in 
different laboratories that it is the 
inhabitants of the air and not the air 
which cause decay. 
i Short Cuts 
MRS W. A. Y. 

I am really “up against it’’ for time, 
as one woman writes Mrs A. F. Page, 
and also Mrs F. M. B. My husband 
is a feed miller and farmer combined, 
and I have a number of hired men 
of all classes to work for, besides 
calls for extra minutes that | must 
devote to outsiders that hinder my 
tasks in such a way that often sev- 
eral hours are gone before I can re- 
turn to my work. What is worse, I 
spent very nearly always one day in 
four days in bed because of sickness 


and then I must catch up. 

I_ have, first of all, put away in 
boxes all my unnecessary bric-a-brat, 
to save handling and dusting If I 
have any clothing to be put away I 
hang it up immediately and have the 
rest of the-Tamily do the sam¢ 


I do not }@@my washings accumu- 
late. All during the summer I put 
my sheets and pillowcases back on the 
beds in the afternoon. They are 
beautifully fresh. and sweet. I fold 
all of the coarse towels, underwear, 
stockings, dust cloths, wash cloths, ete 
and put them away. ; 

In dish washing I save mysell by 
rinsing my dishes in hot wate! and 
drying by turning on a cloth = 

ary 


letting them stand. The tinwaré eine 
by rinsing and turning on the range, 


by the time I am’ through washing 
the tins the earthenware and silver 
are practically dry, and then ! put 
them in place and take care of un 
things. : 
I often find that my kitchen floor 
front of 


has soiled ‘places, such as in - 
my work table and stove. Some days 
when I have been very busy abou 


cooking I take a dipper of real 5008 
hot water and throw down on | rr 
places and mop them up. It gives! 
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suppose you 
aa housekeeper, but try a few of 
these plans and see if you do not find 
a few spare hours in the afternoon 


do nat repay comes 


What 2. Omit 


I am a very busy woman and have 
always done my own work. I decided 
that if my colthes were all washed so 
that they were sweet and clean they 
could-be worn (some of them at least) 
without being ironed, so now I take 
pains to hang them straight on the 
line and fold all towels, wiping towels, 
underwear, stockings, -wash cloths, 
sheets and sometimes the pillow slips, 
then you will still have enough left. 

One other thing and this will 
shorter the dish washing: When you 
have fried meat in the spider and do 
not make a thickened gravy just put 
it in a cupboard (so that it will be 
kept clean) without washing; it is just 
what you want to warm potatoes in, 
and it is not a dirty trick, 


A Garden Wedding P 
MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


The Bachelor Button declared 
He was tired of bachelorhood, 

And if Marguerite was willing, 
Marry and settle he should, 








And so it came to pass 
On a balmy night in June, 
The Harebells and the Bluebells 
Rang out & marriage tune. 


The frisky little fireflies 

Their flashing lanterns swung, 
And on the spreading bushes 

The glowworm lamps were hung. 


Bac! tiny field musician, 
th fiddle tucked away, 
a hopping, skipping, flying, 
The wedding march to play. 


From his home in the lowland meadow 
Came Jack-in-the-Pulpit trim, 

And the nuptial knot for the bridal pair, 
Was neatly tied by him. . 


The lovely Valley Lilies 
All waited on the bride. 

Sweet William and the Rose Bud 
Walked slowly side by side. 


The Pansies, all in velvet, 
With Dandelions gay, 
Danced and piroutted 
Until the break of day. 


The Monks, so tall and solemn, 
In hoods of faded blue, 

Feasted, frisked and frolicked 
All the long night through. 


In gowns of dingy yellow 
The poor Wall Flowers stood. 

No gallant asked them once to dance— 
I wonder if they could. 


Joe-Pye- -Weed waltzed with Lily; 
Thistle with Bouncing Bet, 

Violet danced with Primrose, 
And Clover and Mignonette. 


The Sensitive Plant was frightened 
(She feared she might be kissed 

By bold Snap Dragon as he passed, 
With dainty Maid-in-the-Mist). 


A At last the guests departed, 


And Lady’s Slipper fair, 
Adroitly tossed her moccasin 
After the bridal pair. 





A Missing Word Puzzle 


The other we were sitting 
around the — , telling stories, 
in which my niece and nephew were 
very much interested. The next morn- 



































ing at ——, my said she had 
had a very dream It 
was so vivid that she was sure it 
could not have been a , but of 
course it must have been. She 

a fairy came to her and her while 


out on the veranda 
that each one could 
wish for five things, which they 
wanted most. It must not be money, 
but must be articles of some ’kind, 
and each one would receive their five 
wishes. Ghe said she told the —— 
that she would like for the first thing 
——, for the second thing , for 
the third thing . for the fourth 


they were 
and told them 




















thing , and for the fifth thing 
——. Then the fairy turned to 

and said, “———_, what do you want?” 
He said, “Well, I want ——, for the 
Second thing I want , for the 
third , for the fourth I want ——, 





and for the fifth thing I want —— ; 

Supply all. the words missing from 
the above paragraph and make it read 
as you think it should. Also, add 
five articles which you would have 
chosen had you been asked. Perhaps 
they may be the same as what the 
girl and boy in the above story asked 
for. For the boy or gil who sends 
in the nearest correct solution, we 
will give a prize of $1 in cash. For 
the next best answer 50 cents will be 
given and for four other excellent 
ones a prize of 25 cents each will be 
sent the winners. Address all replies 
to the Missing Word puzzle editor, 
care of this paper. 
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The Snowy Owl - 


[A Two-Part Story of “Orphing” Joe 
of the Silver Ribbon Ranch.] 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 


OE was doing target practice, a 
J pastime in which he had in- 
dulged every spare moment 
since the new repeating shotgun had 
arrived. It was Joe’s great ambition 
to become a good marksman, because 
he felt that he could not be a really 
and truly plainsman and pioneer un- 
less he could shoot what he aimed at. 
As Pa Petty approached Joe leveled 
the gun, aimed carefully and shot, 
and while he d@id not hit the bull’s- 
eye he did hit the target. 

“Pretty fair,” approved Pa Petty. 
“If you keep on you will be able to 
hit the side of-a barn in time.” Pa’s 
eyes were twinkling merrily. 

“Yes, sir,” Joe responded alertly. 
“I’ve already dong that. You can see 
a miark on the fic door where the 
shot entered. The unexpected seems 
to happen most of the time, and may- 
be bimeby I°ll unexpectedly hit the 
reali mark.” Joe aimed and shot 
again. 

“Pretty close;” again approved Pa 
Petty, “but there isn’t much excite- 
ment shooting a piece of pasteboard. 
Why don’t you try something else 
awhile? I noticed a snow owl on a 
strawstack in the south field.” 

“A snowy owl?” ejaculated Joe 
amazedly. “I never knew such. a 
thing existed.” 

“They are very rare and as beauti- 
ful as they are scarce. There used to 
be a great many here winters, but 
hunters shot them off, so that now 
only a few are seen. Mr Perkins shot 
a good many in the early days and 
shipped them to an eastern taxider- 
They bring from ten to twenty 
dollars after they are stuffed and 
set up.” 

“But I couldn’t stuff an owl if I 
should get one,” demurred Joe gloom- 
il 


y. 

“Didn’t I just tell you that Jim 
shipped the owls to a taxidermist?” 

Joe’s eyes blinked, for he had no 
idea what a taxidermist might: be, and 
Hiram, one of the hired men, seeing 
Joe’s mystification set out to explain. 

“Never eat any stuffed owls, Joe? 
Huh! You’ve got sumthin’ ahead of 
yeh then. They’s fellers who make a 
speshalty of stuffed owls ’nd sets ’em 
up reglar fer the high muck-mucks’ 
banquits—when they kin git the real 
white owls.” 

Joe was pretty gullible, but he had 
learned to be pretty certain that 
Hiram’s elucidations were usually 
quite the reverse of the true thing. 

“All right,”” Joe agreed good-natur- 
edly. “Let’s try a whack at that 
snowy owl down on the strawstack.” 

“Yes, you boys take the afternoon 
off,” urged Pa Petty. ‘“‘He’s a beauty, 
the biggest and whitest one I ever 
saw!” 

It took but a few minutes to hitch 
a fleet but steady team of horses to 
the bob-sleds and Joe and Hiram 
started on their quest after the snowy 
owl. They could easily see him more 
than half a mile distant as he rested 
in stately beauty upon the golden 
straw. 

“Tll bet you'll pop him the first 
thing! ’Tain’t much of a trick to 
shoot an ow! of.that size what sets 
right still and gives yeh a good-sized 
back to plunk. Looks like you could 
just walk right up and pick him off 
his perch. Owls sleep in the day- 
time; they can't see, and this sun’ll 
just fair blind him. I’ll just halt the 
team a little ways from him ’nd you 
go ’nd pick him up by the feet if you 
want to.” 

Joe was not as sanguine of success 
as Hiram seemed to be, but he stepped 
out of the sled cautiously and crept 
stealthily toward the stack, where the 
snowy ow! in all his splendor still 
perched upon the straw. 


The Exciting Chase 


“He looks ‘most like an angel,” 
breathed Joe to himSelf as he crept 
along. “I guess he’s asleep all right; 
I’m a good mind to whistle, fer I just 
hate to pick him off without even 
givin’ him a fair play for his life.” 
But. Joe had no need to whistle, for 
he had not crept within shooting dis- 
tance when the snowy owl, appar- 
ently so phlegmatic; spread his great 


wings and soared away. Joe stood 
spellbound watching the majestic 
flight until the gréat white wings 


swung fower and lower and finally 
sank to rest upon another strawstack 
about half a mile farther on. 

“You must’ve made a racket, Joe, 
to send him floppin’ off Ifke that. You 
be more careful next time,” warned 
Hiram. 

Joe. took this medicine with good 
grace as he had occasion to take many 
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such doses administered ha the wise 
Hiram. 

“This sun ought to.blind them 
sleepy eyes of hissen, so’t you could 
git up close—but now you’ve woke 
him up they’s no tellin’,” Hiram went 
on disgruntledly. “I'll stop farther 
away, ’nd you creep along like a hip- 
potamus ‘nd don’t make the least 
sound—’nd then just pop him off; let 
your gun do the talkin’ ’nd let it talk 
quick when you git yeh chanst.” 

Joe followed this good advice as well 
as he could, but he failed signally in 
one item—that of letting his gun talk 
out its argument of death to the snowy 
owl. The stately creature sat there 
shining in the sun like a statue of 
frosted diamonds until Joe had ap- 
proached excitingly near, and then, 
as before, he lifted his mammoth 
wings and flew away in plenty of time 
to save Joe’s ammunition. Joe sped 
back to the sleds, the fever of the 
hunt burning in his veins, and Hiram 
fave rein to the horses, who sped 
along in hot pursuit. The owl did 
not alight as quickly, but went soar- 
ing away as though he enjoyed the 
sunshine, the blue vault of heaven 
and the crisp air. 

“T’ll bet he measures pret’ nigh six 
feet from wing tip to wing tip, 
spread,” Hiram said excitedly. “Just 
see him wobble ’em wings ’nd wopse 
the air!” 

“Just like an angel,” agreed Joe, 
quite as excited as Hiram. “Hain’t 
hardly a freckle on his wings!” 

The snowy owl lit after a time and 
Hiram urged him team to their best 
speed. Joe jumped out much farther 
from his prey than before, hoping to 
be able to get nearer himself if the 
team were more distant. Joe threw 
back the gun stock and shot two 
shells home to their place in the mag- 
azine to have it ready for immediate 
use, for Joe never rode a loaded gun. 

“T’ll just drive along as though I 
didn’t take any interest in owls, any- 
way,” Hiram said, and started the 
team at a brisk pace, but Joe had not 
traversed half the digtance toward the 





Coveted object before that object 
again eluded him. He rose straight 
up in the sky, circled round, flew 


away, and then turning again floated 
directly toward his enemies, passing 
within a few rods of them. 

“Shoot now, shoot!” whispered 
Hiram vehemently, and Joe thrusting 
his shells in place did shoot, shutting 
his eyes the instant the gun boomed 
out its-cry of death. 

“Wake up, you lubber!"”’ and Hiram 
accentuated his gentle command with 
a great prod in Joe’s ribs. 

“You'd break every rib in a ship 
with them elbows of yourn,” growled 
Joe. “Where's that snowy owl, any- 
way?” 

“He dropped right down, "nd -I 
thought for sure you had him, but he 
was playin’ ’nd he took mighty good 
eare not to git too clost; I guess he's 
gone fer good now.” 

“I was afraid I'd see him floppin’ 
in his own blood,” Joe said avidly. 

“I reckon we'd better hike home 
*nd hunt horses 'nd cattle ’nd git ‘em 
into the kittle shed before it’s plum 
dark.” 

“Oh!” gasped Joe, “is it that late?” 
but he gave up the hunt for the owl 
and gdlloped after the horses as 
though rounding them up was the 
chief joy of his life. And that was 
Joe’s great code of life—to do the duty 
that lay nearest, as though it were 
the one most joyous thing to do. He 
could not resist going out of his way, 
though, to pass the strawstack in the 
south field, where the ow! had first 
been located, just to see if he were 
there, and sure enough there he sat 
in all his stately splendor. Joe gal- 
loped up full tilt expecting to see the 
great wings spread and rise, but in- 
stead the snowy ow! sat there, his 
eyes like green emeralds lit by a hid- 
den fire-and his snowy body unruffled 
and apparently unafraid. 

“He knows T hain’t got no gun,” 
Joe wailed, but he went a mile out of 
his way to bring the horses by the 
strawstack just to see whether or not 
the owl would be intimidated by their 
mad plunge homeward. The great 
herd of horses galloped wildly past 
the strawstack, but the owl seemed 
wholly unconcerned and never even 
ruffled a feather. 


{To Be Concluded Next Week.] 





“Hello, Mike. 
that black eye?” 
“Why, O’Grady’s just back from his 
honeymoon, an’ ’twas me advised him 
t get married.”’—[ Boston Transcript. 


Where did you get 


A Difference 
While his good wife shoos the hens. 
It’s the way in which it’s spelled, of 
cou 


Whereon so much depends 





The village blacksmith shoes the horse. 
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If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 
This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
You become expert at once, because we 


give you, free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 








Accevt this proposition and do your 
share and you will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; no 
fake promises; no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write quickly — now — today, beeacse 
someone else micht get in-ahead of you 
—address 
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315 Fourth Ave. New York, § Y. 
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A Tale 





THE FURNACE. OF GOLD 
: By Philip Verrill Mighels 


of the Gold Mining Days in Nevada 





























On to Goldite—V 
ER mind went back to the 
morning as if to an era of 
the past. The thought of 
the convicts: who had cap- 
tured Bostwick aroused 
aS new apprehensions in her 
regard. She was thinking of what she 
a overheard, back there at the 
Monte Cristo mine. ¥ 
- This has been a trying day,” she 
 gaid, apparently ignoring Van's last 
aa rvation, ‘You have taken a great 
\ deal of trouble for—for us—and we 
appreciate it fully.” 
*Van said gravely: “Taking trouble 
the only I have.” 
i laugh at everything,” she 
answered, “but isn’t it realiy a serious 
menace to everyone—having 
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convicts out of prison?”’ 
Tt isn’t goi to be a knitting- 
rounding them up,” Van ad- 


“and meantime they’re going 
ting of everyone they meet.” 
at him half seriously, 


n. ; , 
had no intention of fessing 
p cauah abe Bad over a, but 
dreams; and small inheritance 


fearful for the man’s safety, 
. dared ask herself why. 
“Do you know them, then?” 
Well, yes, the leader—slightly,” he 
rie wered. “I. sent him up for murder, 
8 ing cattle, and robbing sluices. He 
' was too annoying to have around.’ 
-. “Oh! Then won't he feel ugly, re- 
F tful?” she inquired earnestly. 
. ‘She approached her subject artfully. 


ey you back?” 
‘an regarded her calmly, 
"He told me to expect my pay—if 
“he escaped—and he’s doubtless 
his. check book along.” : 
“*His check book?” 
“@olt—forty-four,” Van drawled by 
of explanation. x 
he turned a trifle pale. 
i sete aboot yon. 0n sey 
wee he sighte rst.” 6 
- ) Her breath came hard. “Shetealized 
s L pao ig ‘quiet-seeming horseman at 
e would kill a fellow-being— 
this convict, at least—as readily as he 
destroy a snake. 
ow long ago did you put him in 
?” she inquired. ‘- 
Four years ago this summer. 
“Have you always lived here—out 
Ue 
* “J’ve lived every day I’ve been here,” 
erat evasively. ‘Do I look like 


‘@ native 
: Bhs lagetins. “Oh, I don’t know. We 
- eame here straight from New York, a 
f ago, Bisa and I, Mr Bostwick 

} later. 1 really know 


tall,’ 






















a ae tat f six ince 
seeme e ef six years sin 

“had started forth with his youthful 
“ith, his strength, determination, 
boyish dreams, and small inheritance 
to” build-up a fortune in the west! 
What a mixture ¥ sunshine and fail- 
ure it had been! What glittering hopes 
had lured him hither and yon in the 
mountains, where each great gateway 
a eae had charged its heavy 
He had lost actically all of his 
oney; he had gained his all of man- 
m00d. He had suffered privation and 
; had known the vast 


rtain asthe very heart in his breast 
him to the end. 
panoramic.dream he beheld a 
ocession of mine-and-cattle 
p past for swift review. He 
“again <whole months of nights 
‘Out alone beneath the , with 
and the wind hurledjdown 
@ mercil¢ss firmament 
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desert—he and 
ie for water, giv- 
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‘Won't he try to hunt you up—arnd” 


te. more-he stumbled — 


ing up their liquid souls to the horrid- 
ly naked and insatiate sun. Again he 
toiled in the shaft of a mine till his 
back felt like a crackly thihg of glass 
with each aching fissure going deeper. 

Once more the gold geddess beck- 
oned with her smile, and fortune was 
there, almost in reach—the fortune 
that he and his partners had sought so 
doggedly, so patiently—the fortune 
for which they had starved and delved 
and suffered—only to see it vanish in 


the air as the sunshine will vanish 
from a peak. 
His last, his biggest venture,, the 


Monte Cristo mine was, however, gone 
—everything sold to meet the company 
debts. Nevertheless, he had once more 
purchased a claim, with all but his 
very last dollar in the world, and he 
and his partners would soon be on the 
ground, assaulting the stubborn ada- 
mant with powder, pick and drill, in 
the fever of the miner’s ceaseless 
dream. . 

Today, as he rode beside the girl, he 
wondered at it all—why he had la- 
bored so persistently. ‘The faint, far- 
off shadow of a sweetheart, long since 
left behind; failed to supply him a mo- 
tive. She. had grown impatient, lis- 
tened to.a suitor more tangible than 
Van's absent self, and so; blamelessly, 
had faded from_his schéme of hopes, 
leaving no more than a fragrance in 
his thoughts, with certainly ho. bitter- 
nesss or anger, 

“Old New York,” he repeated, at the 
end of his reverie, and meeting once 
more the steady brown eyes of the girl 
with whom the fates had thrown him, 
he fetched up promptly with the pres- 
ent. 

“How long has your brother been 
out here in Goldite?” 

“About a month,” she answered. 
“He’s been in the west for nearly a 
year, and wrote Mr Bostwick to 
come.”’ , 

“Mr Bostwick is doubtless a very 
particular friend of your family.” 

“Why, yes, he’s my That is, he 
was—he always has been a very par- 








ticular friend—for several years,” she 
faltered suddenly turning red. “We 
haven't any family, Glen and I—and 
he’s my half-brother only—but we're 
just like chums—and that was why I 
wanted to come. I expect to surprise 
him. He doesn’t know I’m here.”’ 

Van was silent and she presently 
added: 

“I hope you and Glen will be friends, 
Il know how much he’ll wish to thank 
you.” 

He looked at her gravely. ; 

“I hope he won't. It’s up to me to 
thank “him.” 7 

They had come to a road at the level 
of the valley—a desert valley, treeless, 
grassless, gray, and desolate. The sun 
was rapidly nearing the rim of the 
mountains, as if to escape pursuit of 
a monstrous bank of clouds, Van 
spurred his chestnut to a gallop, and 


the horses bearing the women -re- 
sponded with no further need of 
urging. 


A Night’s Expenses 

From Karrish to Goldite by the road 
was twenty-seven miles. There were 
fifteen miles of bottles by the way—all 
of them empty. A blind man with a 
nose for glass could have smelled out 
the trail unerringly across that desert 
stretch. Karrish was the nearest town 
for a very great distance around. Over 


the road innumerable caravans were 
passing. Everything was rushing to 
Goldite. There were horsemen, hur- 


ried persons on foot, men in carriages 
and autos, twenty-horse freight teams, 
and men on tiny burros. Nearly all 
were shedding. bottles as they went. A 
waterless land is not necessarily devoid 
of all manner of moisture. 

A dozen of the slowly laboring 
freight outfits were passed by Van and 
his two'companions. What engines of 
toil they represented! The ten pairs 
of sweating, straining animals seemed 
almost like some giant caterpillar, har- 
nessed to a burden on wheels. They 
always dragged three wagons, two of 
which were huge gray hulks, incred- 
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The Bluebirds Have Come Again 


O, the bluebirds have come again, 
And the sun shines bright in the sky ; 
And the alders bend by the old stofie wall 
As the wind rustles softly by. 
And a bluebird flutters the leaves 
Like a bit of heaven on wings; 
And I wonder if ever the angels hark 
To the blithesome notes he sings. 


A white cloud floats in the sky, 
And a white swan floats on the lake; 

And a line of white foam is on the other side 
Where the rippling wavelets break. 

And over and above it all ° 
Wells the birds’ glad melody, 

*Til- the echoes repeat on the sweet spring air 
It’s music again to me. 


My heart, if the bluebird’s note 
‘-Speaks:a joy in love with the earth, 
Hath thou not a voice that-can gladly tell 

The raptures of heavenly birth, 
Of the peace of eternal spring, 
When the soul feels the hand of God, 
Stretching out o’er life’s joys and woes 
His blessed comforting rod ? 


When the heart grows so white and true 
That it weeps for the wrongs of man, 
And loves with a love that’s divine 
The weakest and poorest of them ; 
"Til faith from the hidden spring 
Whose head is the heaven above, 
Outpours like the bluebird’s notes 
The joys of redeeming love. 
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ibly. heavy with giant-powder, canneq 
goods, bottled goods, picks, shoveis 
bedding, hay, great mining.machinery 
and household articles. These wagons 
were hitched entrain. The third wag. 
on, termed a “trailer,’’ was sma}! and 
loaded merely with provisions for the 
teamster and the team, The whole 
thing, from end to end, beat up 4 
stifling cloud of dust, 

The sun went down while Beth, Van 
and Elsa. were «still five miles from 
their goal. They rode as rapidly as 
possible. The horses, however, were 
jaded, and the way was slightly up 
grade. The twilight was brief. It de. 
scended abruptly from the western 
bank. of clouds, by now as thick and 
dark as mud. Afar off shone the tirst 
faint light of the gold-camp to which 
the three were riding. This glimmering 
ray was two miles out from the cen. 
ter of town. Goldite was spread ina 
circle four miles wide, and the most of 
it was isolated tents. 

The darkness shut dowr like a pall, 
& vivid, vicious bolt of lightninz—a 
fiery serpent,-overcharged with might 
-——struck down upon the mountain, 

Van rode ahead like a spirit of the 
storm. He knew the need for haste, 
Beth simply let her pony go, She was 
cramped and far too wearied for ef. 
fort, 

They were galloping now past the 
outskirts of the camp, the many scat. 
tered tents of the men who were living 
All the world wasa 
land, of claims, staked off with tall 
white posts, like ghosts in the vanish- 
ing light. Ahead, a multitude of lichts 
had suddenly broken on the travelers’ 
vision, like a nearby constellation of 
stars. . 

They rode into all of it, blazing 
lights, eager crowds upon the streets, 
noise of atrocious music from the pril- 
liant saloons, and rush of wind and 
dust, not a minute too soon. They had 
barely alighted and surrendered their 
horses to a frient! of Vari’s when the 
rain from the hilitops swooped down 
upon the camp in a fury that seemed 
like an elemental threat to sweep all 
the place; with it follies, hopes and 
woes, its excitements, laWlessness and 
struggles, from the face of the barren 
desert world. 


The First Night in the Mining Town 


Beth and her maid were lame ani* 
numb. Van could only hustle them 
inside a grocery and hardware store to 
save them from a drenching. The store 
was separated from a gambling hall 
saloon by the flimsiest board partition, 
Odors of alcohol, confusion of voices, 
and calls of a gamester ‘Came unim- 
peded to the women’s senses, together 
wit some mighty bad singing, accom- 
panied lustily by strains and groans 
pounded from a ghastly piano. 

“Sit down,” said Van, inverting a 
tub at the feet of the wondering wom- 
en. ‘I'll see if I can rustle up your 
brother.” 

He went out in the rain, dived im- 
partially into the first_of the crowded 
saleons, was somewhat hilariously 
greeted by a score of convivial fellows, 
found no one who knew of young Glen 
Kent, and proceeded on to the next. 

The horseman was well and favorably 
known in all directions. Hée.was eager- 
ly cornered wheresoever he appeared 
by’a lot of fellows who were friends to 
little purpose, in an actual test, How- 
ever, hz clung to his mission with 
commendable tenacity of purpose, and 
kept upon his way. Thus he discov- 
ered at length; when he visited the 
bank—an institution that rarely closed 
before ten o’clock in the evening—that 
Kent had been gone for the past two 
weeks, no one knew where, but some- 
where out south, with a party. 

There was nothing to do after that 
but to look for fit apartments for the 
gently reared girl and her maid. Hunt- 
ing a needle in the ocean would have 
been a somewhat similar task. Val 
went at once at the business, with his 
customary spirit. He was presently in- 
formed there was nothing resembling 
a_room or a bed to be had in ai! the 
place. A- hundred men would walk the 


streets or sleep in chairs that night * 


The one apartment suitable for tw? 
jone women to occupy had been “e- 
cured the previous day by “Plunger 
Trask, an young man whe 
would bet that grass was not green. 
Van searched for Trask ani found 


assorted 





him ‘cashing in” a lot of .. 
oe ane his winnings at @@ 
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City Willie Learns That Music Hath Charms But It Must Be Music 
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at which he had been 
“pucking.” - : , 7 
“Hello, there, Van,” he said famil- 


jarly as the horse man touched him on 


the shi yulder. “Come and have a 
grin . 

“My teeth are floating now from 
frink,” said Van, “but I'll take you 
something else if you say so, I want 


your ap: urtments for the night.” 
“Say, wire me!”’ answered the plung- 


“That’s the cutest littke bunch of 


er. ~ 
nerve I ever saw off the Bowery! How 
much money have you got in your 
clothes ”” Sat 
“About forty-five dollars,’’ said Van, 
“Is it good?” : uf : 
“Not as a price, but O K in a flip,” 
gid Trask, with an itch for schemes 
of chance. “I'll throw you the dice, my 


rom against your forty-five—and the 
gevil take your luck if you win!” 

Van agreed. They borrowed a box 
of dice, threw three times apiece—and 
the horseman paid over his money. 

“There you are, old man,” said the 
plunger cheerfully. Satisfied, I hope.” 

“Not quite,” said Van. “T’ll owe 
you forty-five more and throw you 
Pagain.” 

“Right ho!”’ responded Trask. “Go 
as far as you like,”’ 

They shook again. Van lost as be- 
fore. He borrowed again, undiscour- 
aged. For the third time they cast the 
little cubes of uncertainty and this 
time Van actually won. The room was 
his to dispose of as he pleased. It had 
est him ninety dollars for the night. 

In his pocket he had cautiously re- 
tained a little money—seven and one- 
half dollars, to be accurate. He re- 
turned to Beth, informed her of all he 
had discovered. concerning her broth- 
@, took herself and Elsa to dine in 
the camp's one presentable restaurant, 
paid nearly seven dollars for the meal, 
and gave what remained to the waiter, 


Progress and Salt 


Then Beth, who had never in her 
life been so utterly exhausted, resigned 
herself to Elsa’s care, bade Van good- 
tight, and left him standing in the rain 
before the door, gallant and smiling to 
the end. 

Goldite, by the light of day, present- 
td a wonderful spectacle. It was a 
mining camp positively crystallizing 
into being before the very eyes of all 
Ieholders. It was nearly all tents and 
fanvas  struetures—a heterogeneous 
mixture of incompleteness and mod- 
Fnity to which the telegraph wires had 
already been strung from the outside 
World. It had go fair suppiy of water, 





but it a have a newspaper, issued 
once a week, 
A dozen new bui'dings, flimsy, cheap 


affairs, were growing like toads stools, 
~ and night. Several brick buildings, 

d shacks of mud, were rising side by 
ste. Everywhere the scene was one 
«f crowds, activity and hurry. Thou- 
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that will be appreciated—don’t 
put it off—send in 10 cents with 
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sands of men were in the one straight 
Street, a roughly dressed, excited 
throng, gold-bitten, eager, and open- 
handled, 

Beth had slept profoundly, despite 
the all-night plague of noises, pene- 
trating vividly through the sheil-like 
walls of the house. She was out with 
Elsa at an early hour, amazingly re- 
freshed and absorbingly interested in 
all she heard and saw. The sky was 
clear, but a chill wind blew down from 
the mountains, flapping canvas walls 
in all directions. The building wherein 
the women had rested was a wooden 
lodging house, set barely back from 
the one business street of the camp. 
Next door was a small, squat domicile 
constructed of bottles and mud, The 
bottles were laid in the ‘“‘mortar” with 
their ends protruding. Near by, at the 
rear of a prosperous saloon, was a 
pyramid of empty bottles, fully ten 
feet high—enough to build a little 
church. 

Drawn onward by the novelty of all 
the scene, Beth crossed the main street 
—already teeming with horses, wagons 
and men—-and proceeded over toward 
a tarren hill, followed demurely by 
her maid. The hill was like a torn-up 
battlefield,’ trenched and piled with 
earthworks of defense, for man the 
impetus had already- flung up great 
gray dumps of rock, broken and 
wrenched from the bulk of the slope, 
where he quested for gleaming yellow 
metal, He had ripped out the ada- 
mant—the matrix of the gold—for as 
far as Beth could see. Like ant-heaps 
of tremendous dimensions stood these 
monuments of toil—rock-writings, tell- 
ing of heat and desire, the madness of 
man to be rich. 

Van, in the meanwhile, having spent 
the time till midnight on his feet, and 
the small hours asleep ‘on a bale of 
hay, was early abroad, engaged in va- 
rious directions. He first proceeded to 
the largest general store in the camp 
and ordered a generous bill of supplies 
to be sent to his newest claim. Next 
he arranged with a friendly teamster 
for the prompt return of the two bor- 
rowed horses on which Beth and her 
maid had come to camp. Then, on his 
Way to an assayer’s office, where sam- 
ples of rock from the claim in question 
had been left for the test of fire, he 
encountered a homely, little, dried-up 
woman who was scooting about from 





} 





store to store with astonishing celerity 
of motion. 
“Tottering angels!”’ said he. “Mrs 
Dick!” 
[To Be Continued.] 
The Old Home 
MRS GEORGE 8. DAVIS 
Yes, it is a good place. I am aj} 


farmer’s wife from choice and better 
content on a farm than I would be 
anywhere else, but the idea of refus- 
ing to enjoy modern improvements 
when they could be obtained is ail 
out of reason, 

I prefer the modern conveniences, 
the bathroom, set tubs, hot and cold 
water, electric light heating plant 
and all such things, yes, and above all, 
the sanitary plumbing for health’s 
sake. The only reason why I do with- 
out them is because I can’t get the 
money for them just now, but I live 
in hopes of them in the future. - Just 
because my grandmother spun and 
wove and went out of doors to the 
well for all her water in all weathers 
and worked by the light of a candle 
is no reason I should. I want to be 
modern enough so my children will 
not leave me in my old age. I know 
of a couple who have five married 
children and not one at home; a nice, 
valuable farm, a fine chance for one 
to do well, but the owner is so ancient 
in his views and methods that one 
does not wonder the children did not 
stay. Now he cannot carry on his 
place and must sell to strangers. Pf 
want my son to come back and work 
the home farm after he gets the proper 
training at an agricultural school or 
eollege, and I intend to be modern 
enough to suit him. 










The Coffee 
One Quality, Only—the Best 
Packed in i Sand 2. AEE Cone. 2 and 3 Ib. All-Tin Cans 
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A Remarkable Pair of 
Pleasure Producers 


It’s just as easy to say 
-when you are purchas- 
ing Coffee or Tea—as it is to 
other name; but 
mighty 
when you find out, 
“White House” 
means SATISFACTION, 
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The Tea—Several 
in All-Tin Cans 4 and 
14 lbs. 








net. 


Varieties—also 









| WANT 200 SALES AGENTS 
AT $1200 TO $3600 A YEAR 


To introduce my new Compress and Vacuum Washing Machine to every <© 
bi ad additional representatives to begin work at 
this machine the most brilliant in- 


home in the country, I want 
onoe in their home 





ventive achievement of the R, in household necessities. 
than anything I have ever heard of—going like wildfire. 


PROFITS START FIRST DAY 


No waiting or guessing. The price 
of only $1.50 makes a sale atevery house 
—eash business at 200 per cent profit 
te you. The biggest opportunity ever 
offered. I want hustiers—men an 
women who want to make money quick 
and fast. No large investment eeetes 

usiness supplics the 


WO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED aast 


instructions. Failure im ible. Buc A 
cess assured. Frank Greene sold 4 @ 
first three Gove-gectie 96. Mrs. L. O. 
Bacrick make$90 first three weeks 
spare time only. H. Goddard 
took "3 orders first three hours. No 
p— necessary. Just show it—the 
order is yours right on the spot. 


H. F. WENDELL, Pres. Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., 









r YOUR 
"MONEY 


Doubled twice 
on Each Sale 


Every machine sold oa 
mone ek tee. 
@ can use tt. 
Abolishes labor of 
day. Women discard 
and $20 machines for ie 


MAIL YOUR APPLICATION TODAY 


Don’t delay. Get your county ander 
contract. No charge ior territory. To 
wait means to lose. ritemes etter 
or a postal card today. If you are hona- 
est and willing to work I will give you 
the ition. Do mot let someone 
getin ahead of you. Mention the ter. 
ritory you want when answering. Write 
today—then you will have — your 
part. Dott right now. Add 


259 Oak St., Leipsic, Ohie 


It is selling — 2 











98 GENTS POST PAID 


advertise our business, make new friends and introduée our big cmaieness 
ri 


n made watches we will send yeu this Elegant watch postp: 


conts. Gents size, high grade gold plate finish, lever pad 
stem wind and stem set, accurate 6 f 
Send 98 cents today and watch will pe sent by return mail 
anteed or money refunded. ARNOLD WATOH CO.,Dept.g71 Chicago,tit. 


, fully CG d tor 6 Vears. 
Satisfaction 








SAVE HALF Your 


Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Oolor Cards. Write me. 

IT NO I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PATENTS #2530322" 


Searches free.Watson E.Coleman,Pateat Lawyer, Wasbiagton.0C 








Lace-trimmed Jabot 10c 


OU cannot have too 
many jabots at 
this time of the year, 
and we are offering 
some beauties at a 
very low price. They 
are made of lawn and 
come in three colors— 
light b'ue, lavender 
and .white, each trim- 
med with white lace. 
‘The embroidery can be 
orked solid. Jabot 


already made 
in] cotton to 12 
vork. Cc 


9!'Pecr'ess Merchandise Ce, 
10 Broadway 
Spriugfield, - 
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AMERICAN AGR cULTU Is 


Pasty — 
OO aiatin” 4 ro Sime 


are Your baking Hours 
-> witha Detroit Vapor St 
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May 2.1914 


GASOLINE 


Four of our fifteen 


Here’s a stove that looks and works like a city gas stove but you can use it on the 
farm or in the villages and towns, miles away from any gas supply. 

Detroit Vapor Stoves are not like common gasoline or oil stoves: They are made 
strong and substantial like high.grade city gas stoves and they burn inexpensive oil or gas- 
oline vapor with a hot steady flame directly under the cooking utensils. 


Detroit Vapor Gasoline Stoves light exactly like 
gas and are absolutely safe, as the gasoline that 
flows into the burners is piped to each burner 
thréugh heavy iron pipe which prevents the escape 
of gasoline. The burners work on a different prin- 
ciple from those of the ordinary gasoline stove. 
No generating is necessary. In the usual stove 
you must fill the cup, shut off the gasoline, apply a 
match, wait for the burner to heat, turn on the 
gasoline again and apply another match. If the 
burner is not hot enough, as often happens, the 
gas will not generate and there is trouble. 

In the Detroit Vapor Stove, you simply turn on 
the burner, apply a match, and set your cooking on 
at once—just like a city gas stove. 


Don’t Sivee elt 
Use a Ch 


In the summer time a hot coal or wood range 
is daily torture for the one who does the 
cooking. Unless you let the fire go out 
after each meal the kitchen becomes 
Detroi unbearably hot. 

Vapor Ail this discomfort and the dirt of 
Stove Co, coal, wood and ashes can be 
Detroit, Mich. avoided if you tise a Detroit 

Please send me Vapor Stove. 
your FREE stove With a “Detroit” your 
book No. L-2. fire is directly under 





Address 








In Detroit Vapor Oil Stoves there are no dirty 
wicks to look after. In:fact there are no wicks, 
asbestos rings, or anything that looks like a wick 
to buy, burn out or replace. 

The operating valves of all burners are at the 
front of the stove just the same as on a gas stove. 
These valves are made of pure German silver—this 
metal will never rust and allow the fuel to leak 
into a burnep when it is turned off. Detroit 
Vapor Stoves are at all times safe. 

With all the gas stoveadvantagesof Detroit Vapor 
Stoves, no piping or pressure tanks of any kind are 
necessary.. This avoids expense and the need of 
cutting holes in your floor. Detroit Vapor Stoves 
are complete in themselves and can be placed in 
any part of the kitchen. 
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the cooking utensils. You get the benefit ofall . 


the heat .for the cooking without heating up a 
heavy iron range. For this reason Detroit Vapor Stoves are 
very economical, The entire cost of running is less than 
one cent an hour per burner. That’s less than half the cost 
of coal and wood ranges or city gas stoves. 

Detroit Vapor Stoves are made in fifteen handsome styles 
and sizes, selling from $10 up—the prices vary according to 
the style and number of burners. Our less expensive stoves 
are made just as well as our higher priced ones—the difference 
in price docs not-mean ‘a difference in quality—merely size. 
Your hardware dealer will be glad to show you a stove 
exactly suited to your needs. See him and write today for 
our free illystrated stove book No. L-2. 


Detroit Vapor Stove Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


popular styles 


Cabinet Table Range 
Glass even door) 


Cabinet Style 


\Glass even door 


Caine Serle 
(Sedéed metal door) 


Full Size Three Burner Sieve 
(Without oven) 











